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Surinc the past generation, 
many of us have worked in the 
light of a new notion in education. 
Instead of being content to hand on 
the fixed patterns of past stages in 
our culture, we have held that valid 
education must enable a student to 
face a changing world. This notion 
of education, new though it is, is 
already due for a revision. It is today 
hardly less irrelevant than the system 
it replaced. By “changing world” we 
have had in mind the social dis- 
placements and mechanical improve- 
ments that characterized the last 
century. But the whole movement 
that was characterized indiscrimi- 
nately as progress before 1914 is 
now coming, rapidly and definitely, 
to an end. 

As the mode of a whole society, 
capitalism is definitely dated. Its 
main span lies between the sixteenth 
century and the twentieth, with the 
world-wide disruption of trade, 
finance, and production. Capitalism 
fp belonged to an era of expansion; it 
helped that expansion and in turn 
| ptofited by it. That whole movement 
| is now at an end. 

Why has capitalism, as a complex 
of values, methods, purposes, and 


., THE SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF TEACHERS 


LEWIS MUMFORD 
In the Educational Record 


means, become the anachronism that 
it now is? The essential reason is 
that during the last generation the 
era of expansion has come to an end. 
First of all, territorial expansion has 
reached its natural terminus. Regions 
of difficulty like Alaska, Manchuria, 
and Siberia are the last frontiers. 

Even more significantly, popula- 
tion expansion is rapidly coming to 
an end. If present tendencies con- 
tinue in the United States, the popu- 
lation will reach stability between 
1945 and 1965. Except for a few 
countries, notably Soviet Russia, 
which is stili in the pioneering stage, 
this holds true for a good part of 
the planet. The great tide of births 
which thundered in during the nine- 
teenth century—overflowing national 
barriers, uprooting millions of hu- 
man beings, making Europe rival 
Asia in fecundity—is now again 
ebbing toward slack water. The 
greatest modern achievement in 
mass production—the mass produc- 
tion of human beings—is coming to 
an end. 

And finally, partly as a result of 
territorial restriction and birth con- 
trol, partly, by natural selflimitation, 
industrial enterprise has reached its 
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own broad limits of expansion. The 
greater part of our mechanical plant 
is now on a replacement basis; we 
have to cause obsolescence wilfully 
by introducing shoddy materials or 
vapid changes in styles in order to 
ensure even a minimal continuous 
demand. Today, expansion can take 
place only by raising the standard of 
living, and if that is to be handled 
successfully, it will have to be done 
as a collective, not an individual 
matter, and private profit can hardly 
be even a secondary consideration. 

Expansion, then, is no longer, as 
it was for three centuries, a social 
goal so obvious that it needed no 
justification. Territorial expansion, 
population expansion, industrial ex- 
pansion—above all, the expansion of 
pecuniary values and private power 
—that was the dream and the ac- 
complishment of an age that is al- 
most past. We are now probably 
in the midst of its last great crisis. 
We are entering a period in which, 
if civilization is not to perish, the 
habits of expansion must give way 
to a belief, equally bold and per- 
severing, in the need for balance, 
intensive cultivation, stability. 

Most of us flinch from appraising 
this situation in all its bearings. 
But the great problem is not whether 
we shall resign ourselves to the end 
of the era of expansion. It is whether 
balance shall be achieved by regres- 
sion or by integration at a higher 
level. 

Education cannot attempt to re- 


main aloof and passive during tj 
present transition. And perhaps ef 
cators would accept an active role; 
the present crisis if they realized h 
great a part education played int 
social transformation we hay 
learned to call the industrial tey 
lution. Even in university circles ¢ 
superstition still lingers that th 
social changes were essentially { 
outcome of mechanical  inventig 
like the spinning jenny and i 
steam engine. But Watt’s steam « 
gine would have been as innoced 
of social results as Hero’s of Ale 
andria, if it had not been acco 


and a social goal. Our need today: 


for equally radical innovations tp 
will give social inventions and alf 
tural contrivances an integral plop 


E cripr 


in the new social fabric. 
If our social goal is a dynami 


equilibrium, achieved within a of 
operative social order, the first plc 
to make an approach is in the of 
ganization of thought itself. WE 
must learn what Geddes used to all 


the art of simultaneous thinkiy 
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tema 
porta 
teach 
man. 
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of th 
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| triali 
panied by ideological and _ insting 
tional changes. These changes ging 
mechanical invention a social vehidy. 
; that 
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socie 
As 
his n 
only 
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the kind that deals with whole sit-f 1 


ations, instead of isolates alon 
This reorientation is fundamental. I 


means a shift from a science of del} 


things, analyzed, isolated, dissected 
to a science of living things, it 
which no problem is fully explo 
until it has been seized in all it 
ultimate social relationships. 
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And here we come to the very 
cote of the teacher’s social responsi- 
bility. It is important that he should 
understand his civilization and his 
community in all their diversities 
and unities. It is important that the 
concept of society and organism 
should be fundamental to his sys- 
tematic thought. But it is also im- 
portant, in this new regime, that the 
teacher should exemplify the social 
man. It is the teacher who must first 
of all be educated into the opposite 
of the barbarized Tei/mensch, or sub- 
divided man, who as soldier, indus- 
trialist, financier, or scholastic special- 


inp ist, has reigned over capitalistic 


me society. 

As educators, we must understand 
that the capitalist who knows only 
his markets, the engineer who knows 
| only his machines, the teacher who 
knows only his books, are all 
| ctippled people. They are incapable 
| of dealing with the real world; 
they can deal effectively only with 
the series of abstractions in which 
they have achieved competence. This 
weakness was no weakness under 
capitalism; rather it was a condition 
of success. A resolute contraction of 
interest was needed to enlarge the 
individual’s income and his sense of 
power; he had to specialize at an 
eatly age, achieve quick eminence in 
a narrow field, and sheer away 
from aesthetic and domestic and 
political concerns. 

It seems to me that the ideal of 
the whole man was first lost in our 


program of education as early as the 
Renaissance, when inability to work 
with one’s hands became a point of 
pride among the educated classes. 
Meanwhile, a sort of surrogate labor 
in the form of sport came to take 
the place of manual activity. 

The restoration of manual labor 
as a daily discipline should, I be- 
lieve, stand high in any attempt at 
social integration. In manual labor 
the body becomes exercised, the hand 
and eye coordinated, the spirit ac- 
cepts the discipline of routine— 
while in the concrete result the 
worker achieves something far more 
rewarding than the numerical score 
that is the sole outcome of success 
in sport. Above all, in cooperative 
tasks, the worker achieves comrade- 
ship. Psychiatrists have come to 
realize the value of manual work 
in the cure of nervous disorders; it 
is time to realize that it is perhaps 
equally important in prevention. 

A few pioneer educators have 
perceived the educational value of 
work discipline and work comrade- 
ship. This kind of labor must not be 
confused with the older academic 
schemes for manual training or shop 
experience. Our primary concern 
with manual discipline is a human- 
istic and cultural one. One if its most 
useful by-products, however, would 
be an insight into economic activi- 
ties and the social usages of farm 
and factory and household. At pres- 
ent—unless poverty has driven him 
to other spheres of work—the teach- 
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er’s life experiences unfortunately 
tend to make him at home only in 
classroom and office—a clerk among 
other clerks. 

During the last generation a move- 
ment toward synthesis, both in phil- 
osophy and science has been taking 
place. Its existence is in itself a 
subtle indication that the underlying 
social and economic pattern of so- 
ciety is already in the process of al- 
teration. The recognition of related 
and integrated wholes has made its 
way into thought at many points. 
In geography it is the concept of the 
region; in sociology that of the 
community; in psychology that of 
the person—all now emerging from 
the atomistic study of dissociated 
modes of behavior. 

In the field of education itself, 
one of the most promising contri- 
butions toward synthesis, it seems to 
me, is the development of the re- 
gional survey. Do not misunderstand 
me: regional survey is not some- 
thing to be added to an already 
crowded curriculum. It is rather (po- 
tentially) the backbone of a dras- 
tically revised method of study, in 
which every aspect of the sciences 
and arts is ecologically related from 
the bottom up, in which they con- 
nect directly and constantly in the 
student’s experience of his region 
and his community. Regional survey 
must begin with the infant’s first 
exploration of his dooryard; it must 
continue to expand and deepen, at 
every successive stage of growth, 
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until the student is capable of seciy 
and experiencing, above all, of 
lating and integrating and direct 
more and more separate parts of hj 
environment, hitherto unnoticed 
dispersed. Social action, in a balang 
society, rests on this sort of bij 
anced understanding. 

Finally, we must correct a wel 
ness that has long been visibleined 
cation. Though we have made ma 
diverse (but on the whole feeb 
attempts to train for citizenship, w 
have failed to break down the fund 
mental contradiction that threate 
our potential democracy, and thiti 
the present partition between pi 
vate and political life. Effective pu 
ticipation in the guidance of th 
community is reserved for elect 
day, while social service and et 
cation of any sort is at bes 
sporadic matter—a call to jury dij 
or to serve on a charity committee 

We must realize that the typed 
social economy we are creating ¥ 
demand constant political activity a 
the part of the citizen. The sole 
ternative to repressive regiment 
tion, whether by a personal despot 
an impersonal but equally tyra ia 
and irresponsible “system’’ is stead} 
unrelaxing, individual participatio 
Without the latter, even communi 
regimes must be despotic, and ti 
class struggle will continue, wi 
office holders and bureaucrats set 
ing instead of capitalists and finw 
ciers. 

It is simply impossible, if we a 
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to build up a social order advan- 
tageous to life, to keep the schools 
out of politics. For the school is, 
frst and last, the institution for in- 
terpreting social change and for 
converting brute compulsion and 
atbitrary routine into rational, en- 
ightened participation and control. 

From ancient Greece one gets per- 
haps the clearest image of the alter- 
native political roles of the teacher: 
the regressive or the progressive. 
One picture is that of the servile 
pedagogue, a house-slave, one degree 
pethaps above the cook, handing 
down by rote the prescribed forms 


of the past. The other is that of. 


Socrates, challenging the old gods, 
examining the institutional basis of 
Athenian life and seeking to guide 
the changes taking place; passing on 
to Plato, and through him to Aris- 
totle and a host of lesser men, the 
conceptions of man’s responsibility 
for selfknowledge and for com- 
munal guidance—conceptions that 
have renewed validity, in other 
terms, today. 

Active participation in political 


life, at every level, then, is not 
iage merely becoming to the teacher: I 


should say that failure to participate 
sets a feeble, unworthy example as 
a citizen. In his own professional 


 *ssociations, in parent-teacher asso- 


ciations, and in larger community 
enterprises, the teacher must be ready 
to give the lead. I know the admin- 
istrator’s objection to such activities 
—they are bound to arouse external 
opposition. The answer is that con- 
flict and opposition are an essential 
part of the social process. The need 
is not to avoid conflict but to human- 
ize it, translate it to higher levels, 
and above all keep from pressing 
the ultimate decision to a mere dis- 
play of brute force. 

If the transition to a more bal- 
anced economy and a more organic 
social order is effected, it will not be 
achieved without raising, again and 
again, a determined opposition on 
the part of those who cling, often 
vindictively, often irrationally, often 
with neurotic violence, to the culture 
that is in decay. Because frustration 
and fear are widespread, this kind of 
Opposition exists in alarming 
amounts today. Such conflict will not 
always end happily for the teacher. 

Accordingly, we must develop in 
the morale of the teacher something 
approaching the heroic. We must 
have people of steely will and un- 
alterable courage in all those key 
positions against which barbarism 
and irrational violence make their 
earliest assault—and first of all, 
therefore, in the schools. 


Lewis Mumford is the author of The Culture of 

Cities, Technics and Civilization, and other well- 

known books. Reported from the Educational 
Record, XX (October, 1939), 471-99. 
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AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


Din outbreak of war in Europe 
renders it imperative that renewed 
attention be given to the deficiencies 
in education of American youth. 
There is every reason to believe that 
a defective educational system weak- 
ens the ability of the nation in time 
of crisis, diminishes the nation’s 
power to protect its security without 
war, and, in case of war, will reduce 
its fighting strength. Internal sound- 
ness is the best guarantee of our 
ability to choose our own path in 
world affairs. An educated citizenry 
is one of the major elements of in- 
ternal soundness. 

In spite of the development of 
education in the past hundred years, 
the American people cannot be 
called well educated. Of the 75,000,- 
000 adults in the United States, 
about 36,000,000 did not finish ele- 
mentary school. Probably half that 
number failed to finish the fourth 
grade, and at least 3,000,000 are 
entirely illiterate. 

Because of improvements since 
1900, the younger people have had 
more schooling than their elders, 
and in the more prosperous parts of 
the country the quality of the school- 
ing is better than in the past. Never- 

* This statement, covering education, 
is the third and final declaration on 
major policy issued by the American 
Youth Commission. The first two, deal- 
ing with employment and health, were 


carried in the December issue of the 
EDUCATION DIGEST. 
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theless, there is no justification for 
complacency in the present situation, 
There are still nearly a million chil. 
dren of elementary school age who 
are not enrolled in any school, and 
the schooling in many sections of 
the country is of poor quality. Half 
of the young people who have left 
school have not finished the ninth 
grade and many of them have had 
far less than nine years of schooling. 
The deficiencies of the past can- 
not be overcome in a moment, but 
the present crisis is no valid excuse 
for continued neglect. On the con- 
trary, it is a reason for special effort 
to provide a satisfactory education 
for the young people whose char- 
acter and ability will be vital factors 
in the ultimate outcome. 
Education requires immediate im- 
provement along several lines. The 
quality of school programs must be 
raised. Financial and administrative 
reforms are badly needed. More ade- 
quate provision should be made to 
help young people whose families 
are too poor to keep them in school. 
Great improvements in instruc 
tional and other services for chil- 
dren have taken place in the best 
schools of this country, but they have 
been slow to spread to the average 
school and have had scarcely any fe 
deeming effect on the worst schools 
In times such as these we can ill 
afford the delay that now occurs in 
equipping and adapting the public 
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schools to meet changing needs. teacher school. Most of the other 
More active and effective efforts are school districts are much too small 
on for | required to bring modern methods for effective and economical admin- 
uation, | within reach of all schools. istration and supervision. If the total 
n chil} The schools must reconsider the number of school districts in the 
e who | fundamentals of the education they United States were reduced to a 
I, and | provide in terms of the objectives few thousand at most, the quality of 
ns of | that are now appropriate. These ob- education for millions of children 
. Half | jectives must include the effective could be vastly improved. (See pages 
ve left | preparation of young people for life 44-46 of this issue of the Epuca- 
ninth | ip all its aspects—for work, for use TION DicEest.—Editor.) 
e had | of leisure time, for home member- 2. Some states must increase their 
ling. ship, for health, and above all for aid to the local school districts within 
tt can- | citizenship in a democracy. their borders, and others must dis- 
it, but |} The schools must continue to tribute their present state-aid funds 
excuse | share with other social institutions in a manner better designed to de- 
© con: | these objectives in the preparation crease educational inequalities. In 
effort | of young people. But existing social several states there are districts that 
cation | and economic trends are such that can afford to spend for schools 100 
chat- | they place an increasing burden on times as much per pupil as could be 
‘actors | the educational system. Although raised by local taxes in other sections 
the schools are improving as rapidly of the same state. The principle is 
te im- | as other institutions, they have not well established that states should 
. The | been able to come abreast of their equalize educational opportunities 
ust be | task. within their borders by state aid to 
trative | To a considerable degree the poor schools, but the amounts and the 
eade- | quality of the average school results method of distribution are in urgent 
ide to | from lack of money, caused in part need of improvement. 
milis | by extravagant forms of administra- 3. In view of the marked ine- 
chool. | tion and in part by actual poverty of quality in tax resources among the 
struc: | the school districts. Reorganization several states, federal aid to the 
chil: | of the financial and administrative states for educational purposes, safe- 
> best | system involves three essential steps: guarded against federal interference, 
yhave#} 1. The amalgamation of small is essential and should be expanded 
yerage # units of school administration must as rapidly as possible. In general the 
ny fe | be vigorously pushed. More than agricultural states have the smallest 
hools. | half of the 120,000 local school dis- ability to raise money for education. 
an ill | tricts in the nation, with their sepa- In most of the predominantly rural 
fs in} tate overhead organizations, support states, the resources taxable by the 
public f and administer only a single one- state and by the communities are en- 
7 














tirely insufficient to support good 
schools and other educational facil- 
ities, such as libraries, for all of their 
children and youth. Yet those are the 
states that have the largest propor- 
tion of children of school age in 
their populations and so are con- 
tributing most heavily to the future 
citizenry of the United States. 

Equalization of educational op- 
portunity should be regarded real- 
istically, not as charity from wealthy 
cities and states to their poorer 
brethren, but as a necessary provision 
for national security. The children 
born on poor land are as much 
citizens as those born in more for- 
tunate circumstances. Many of the 
children in less prosperous areas will 
later live in states and cities far 
from their place of birth. Their edu- 
cation is a national concern which is 
in no way lessened because they 
happened to be born where real 
estate is of low assessed value. 

On the same principle of equali- 
zation of educational opportunities, 
the nation cannot afford to permit 
any young persons to be deprived of 
proper opportunities because of the 
misfortune or even the poor manage- 
ment of their parents. In fact, the 
less worthy the parents, the more 
essential is some measure of public 
attention to the needs of their chil- 
dren. 

In the stress of the depression, 
there has been an unfortunate ten- 
dency to gauge the needs of destitute 
families on a subsistence basis alone. 
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But mere escape from Starvation, 
while time passes without either 
school or employment, tends to des. 
troy the future capacity and earning 
power of children and young peopl. 
It is not even subsistence in any tne 
sense. To avoid deterioration, chil 
dren must have not only food, but 
also the clothes, books, and trans. 
portation necessary to permit then 
to go to school. 

Special attention is needed for 
children of destitute families in order 
to make school attendance possible 
up to the age of 16. Above the 
age of 16, many young people are 
now enabled to continue their edu- 
cation through the student-aid pro 
gram of the National Youth Admin. 
istration. This program should bk 
continued and improved, particu. 
larly at the secondary school level. 

The work and study programs for 
unemployed out-of-school youth that 
are administered respectively by the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and the 
National Youth Administration are 
beginning to achieve major educa 
tional values. The educational aspects 
of these programs should be streng- 
thened and further developed. 

If we are determined that every 
American youth shall have an op 
portunity to obtain the education 
necessary for selfsupport and good 
citizenship, we must reduce the 
economic barriers that now cut of 
many young people from a fait 
chance. 

As the war situation develops 
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abroad, there may be a tendency 
here to believe that we must econ- 
omize on education in order to find 
money for special defense budgets. 
Such an opinion would be  short- 
sighted even from a strictly military 
point of view, since the skill and in- 
telligence of the soldier are more 
important in this day of technological 
warfare than ever before. The edu- 
cational deficiencies of many out-of- 
school young people are so great 
that a nation-wide program of 
remedial education is essential if 
they are to be effectively useful to 
their country in either peace or war. 

In the larger view, the primary 
motive of any program of national 
defense is to protect our freedom 
and our democratic institutions. In 
this respect, education is established 
in public policy, not as a secondary 
interest, but as the first line of de- 
fense against that internal break- 
down which in many nations has 
proved to be even more dangerous 
than external attack. 

In the present situation there is 
danger not only that the financial 
support of schools and other edu- 
cational institutions may be cur- 
tailed when it should be expanded. 
There is also the far more important 
danger that in the heat of contro- 
vetsy the schools may fail to achieve, 
or even in some cases may be ex- 
cluded from, their most important 
objective: so to educate the young 
that conflict of opinion on current 
isues of the day will be changed 
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“into a search for truth and for a 
wise course of action.” At all times, 
it is the peculiar function of edu- 
cation “to place beneath the head- 
lined surface of current events a 
background of knowledge that will 
check irrational prejudices, enrich 
discussion, and lead to wise deci- 
sions.” 

“At such a time as the present 
the schools can be of great useful- 
ness to the country in teaching 
adults and children to make that dis- 
tinction between ‘mere rumor’ and 
‘verified fact’ which the President of 
the United States recently urged 
upon the American people. This re- 
quires some insight into the way in 
which news is gathered, written, 
and transmitted; censorship; nation- 
al propaganda; and the reliability of 
various writers and their sources of 
information. 

“The ability to detect propaganda 
and to deal effectively with it is al- 
ways an important qualification for 
the citizens of a democracy. At this 
juncture the absence of this ability 
may easily change the course of hu- 
man history for the worse. The task 
of the teacher here is delicate, for he 
must steer a course between the 
dangers of gullibility and the equal 
hazard of a despairing cynicism 
which believes nothing and refuses 
to make an effort to deal with the 
situation in a bold and realistic 
fashion. Believing nothing may be- 
come as harmful as believing every- 
thing.” 








The passages quoted above are 
taken from a recent statement of 
the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Association 
of School Administrators.* The 
Educational Policies Commission is 
uniquely qualified for the prepara- 
tion of this statement, which deals in 
a fundamental way with the rela- 
tionship of the war abroad to current 
teaching practices in our schools and 
other educational institutions. The 
American Youth Commission is glad 

* Educational Policies Commission, 
American Education and the War in 
Europe. Washington, D. C.: The Com- 


mission, 1939. Abstracted in the Novem- 
ber, 1939, issue of the EDUCATION 


DIGEST. 


Alexander, 
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This statement has been adopted by the American ~ 
Youth Commission of the American Council on 
Education, Floyd W. Reeves, Director. The members 
of the Commission are Owen D. Young, W. W. 
Ralph Budd, Clarence A. Dykstra, 
Dorothy C. Fisher, Willard E. Givens, Henry I. 
Harriman, the Rev. George Johnson, Mordecai W. 
Johnson, Chester H. Rowell, William F. Russell, 
John W. Studebaker, Henry C. Taylor, Miriam Van 
Waters, Matthew Woll, Robert E. Wood, and 
George F. Zook. 





to add its endorsement, in the belief 
that the policies recommended in the 
statement are not only sound, but of 
the greatest and most immediat 
importance. 


In a world in which war may k 
the dominant feature of internatiop. 
al relations for a long time, it seem 
clear that the survival of any ma. 
sure of democracy in this country j 
dependent upon our utmost effort 


to strengthen the forces of edua 


tion. We dare not withhold ow 
efforts to improve education for 
even a brief period. From evey 
point of view, whether for the long 
future or the immediate present, we 
must press on in those efforts with 
all the energy at our command, 
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JHE U. S. Office of Education asks if your children are pro- 
tected by an adequate firealarm provision in their school. A 
gong is needed in buildings of more than one story. It is 
important that it may be operated from the janitor’s room, 
from the principal’s room, and from all teaching rooms. It 
should be loud enough to be heard by all teachers and pupils 
in the building. To insure its being in repair, it should be 


tested every morning before school. 
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MAKING MOTION PICTURES IN THE SCHOOL 





ELEANOR D. CHILD 
In the English Journal 


a | QUESTION frequently asked 
us since we began producing motion 
pictures in the school is: “‘How might 
we start such a project?”” We havea 
regular class in motion pictures as 
an English elective, and part of the 
work is producing an amateur film. 
In other places a movie-making group 
has grown out of an English project 
to produce a movie from a book or an 
original story by one of the class. If 
movies are not in the curriculum, 
any teacher or faculty adviser can 
usually get action by merely men- 
tioning that motion pictures are made 
in other schools. The idea of mak- 
ing movies appeals to students, and 
things usually begin to happen as 
soon as it is suggested to them. 

First, a committee should investi- 
gate the work done in other schools. 
Then the club or class members 
should estimate the cost of equip- 
ment and lay plans for raising the 
necessary funds. Before beginning 
production all the available literature 
on making amateur movies should be 
tead, and both professional and ama- 
teur films should be studied to de- 
termine what makes them pleasing or 
ineffective. 

A second question often is: “How 
much about movie-making does the 
gtoup-leader have to know?” I am 
always ashamed to reply that I scarce- 
ly knew the difference between a 
camera and a projector. In general, 


of course, the more the leader knows, 
the better. I'd certainly advise secur- 
ing a person with experience if pos- 
sible. On the other hand, the mem- 
bers of our original group who 
ferreted out the necessary informa- 
tion enjoyed that part of the work, 
and their solving of technical prob- 
lems provided a worthwhile experi- 
ence. 

A number of good books on ama- 
teur movie-making are listed in the 
bibliography obtainable through 
Educational and Recreational Guides, 
1501 Broadway, New York City. 
The best book for beginners that I 
have read is How to Make Better 
Movies, issued by Eastman Kodak. 
The Hollywood magazines Home 
Movies and the American Cinemato- 
grapher have helped us, as has Filmo 
Topics published by the Bell and 
Howell Company of Chicago. The 
Amateur Cinema League, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City, pub- 
lishes a valuable manual and a maga- 
zine. They will also review and 
criticize films made by members and 
answer technical questions. Cata- 
logs of movie-making equipment will 
often provide useful ideas and much 
can be learned from amateur cinema 
enthusiasts. 

The cost of school movie produc- 
tions varies greatly. Some schools 
have produced 15-minute shows on 
a capital of $25 by using borrowed 
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or rented equipment. We started 
with $125 which financed a second- 
hand camera, some lighting equip- 
ment and incidentals, and enough 
film for a 40-minute show. If we 
had had to buy a projector and 
screen, our initial expenses would 
have been from $60 to $150 greater. 
When estimating the cost of a pic- 
ture we allow $6 or $7 per 100 feet 
of film, or four minutes of running 
time. Remember that film, a splicer, 
projector, camera, and screen are all 
the initial equipment necessary. If 
indoor movies are to be made, lights 
will also be needed. We strongly 
advise 16-mm. equipment. 

Another common question is: 
“Should we attempt a sound film?” 
The pupils, not knowing the difficul- 
ties involved, usually wish to pro- 
duce one immediately. Sound cam- 
eras are expensive and complicated 
for a school production group. How- 
ever, there are ways of imitating a 
sound track which are easy to man- 
age and add much to any silent film. 
Records may be played and a speaker 
behind a curtain or in the projection 
booth can talk over a public address 
system. With a record-maker, sound 
effects, music, and dialogue may 
be synchronized with the film. 

“What mistakes should one guard 
against?” Our first error was allow- 
ing almost anyone who wanted to to 
join the group; consequently we had 
some members who did more harm 
than good. Because everyone wants 
to take part there is a tendency to 
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have too many workers on a # 





More than five to seven on a crey 
at one time cause confusion. Yq 
need only one person on the camen 
two on the lights with a third if 
exposure meter is used, one to ¢. 
rect the acting, a script secretary, anf 
an errand boy. 

On our first production we di 
not allow enough time for titling a 
editing. Now we know that Holl. 
wood is wise in. allowing more tim 
for editing than for shooting; w 
do likewise. Absences, weather, ani 
other emergencies will make it im 
possible to follow a detailed shov. 
ing schedule. In planning a produ. 
tion, we now allow double the tim 
we think we shall need. 

We have had trouble with titling 
methods and are not sure yet that we 
have found the best. (We have gone 


back to using a title board.) Onedf i 


our mistakes was to use several kind 
of film on one picture, which gar 
uneven effects. Our first football pic 
tures were made at the regular sped 
of 16 frames a second, and wer 
very unsatisfactory. We finally r 
alized that we ought to take themd 
24 or 32 frames a second. We hu 
to learn from experience just hov 
slowly to “pan.” 

The final question: “Do the rt 
sults warrant the expense and ent 
gies involved?” cannot be answetti 
with scientific accuracy, but we at 
attempting in a vague way to evaluat 
some of the results. Among thet 
the following ought to be met 
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tioned: The students get practical 
experience in planning their budget, 
raising the money, and spending it 
as wisely as possible. They learn to 
cooperate because failure to do so 


if means dire trouble. Because of their 


pide in the project, letters to busi- 
ness concerns or to pupils in other 


id} schools seem to be very carefully 


written—I sometimes think much 


| better written than if they were done 


as a class assignment. Working with 
projectors, cameras, exposure meters, 
and title apparatus seems to make 
for habits of greater precision. The 


‘Pstudents gain valuable experience 
in their interviews with people to ar- 


range for movie work. They become 
very noticeably more expert in evalu- 
ating professional movies; they de- 
velop their appreciation of story 
structure, settings, photography, act- 
ing, and sometimes musical accom- 
paniment. 

A picture that we made for the 
local Red Cross introduced the pupils 
to some civic problems. Working 
out a plot for a comedy about school 


pupils carried them into amusing 
and valuable discussions about the 
problems of boys and girls. 

One of our boys earned money 
during the summer by producing a 
2200-foot color film for the local 
recreation board. The Red Cross has 
just asked us to add some scenes to 
the original film produced for them. 
The visiting teachers are conferring 
with a committee from our club who 
will plan a scenario and make a film 
showing the work of their organiza- 
tion. Two school newsreels produced 
for the parent-teacher association 
have already given many parents for 
the first time a good idea of class and 
extracurricular activities. The scen- 
ario for a mystery is under way—a 
good scenario is always one of our 
problems and occupies much of our 
time. The health department would 
like to have us make a hygiene film. 

I predict that the time is coming 
when almost every school will have a 
group to make motion pictures, just 
as it has today a school newspaper, a 
magazine, and a dramatic society. 


Eleanor D, Child teaches English in the Greenwich, 


Connecticut, 


High School. Reported from the 


English Journal, XXVIII (November, 1939), 
706-12. 
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ot “REVOLUTIONARY experiment”’ in infant education 
was reported in the newspapers when three-year-old Claudette 
Rahab read a primer with the ease of a six- or seven-year-old 
child in a demonstration at the Barbizon School of Lan- 
guages, New York City. Claudette was taught to read as she 


learned to talk. 
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CITIZENSHIP RECOGNITION DAY 


HucH S. BONAR 


In the Journal of the National Education Association 


ct OR many years, teachers, edi- 
tors, and government officials have 
talked about dramatizing the signifi- 
cant event of new voters arriving at 
the age of 21, the age when young 
people legally begin actual partici- 
pation in government. But we have 
done little more than talk and write 
about it. While much instruction in 
citizenship is offered in the schools, 
there is a real need to bridge the 
gap that exists for most young peo- 
ple between high school graduation 
and arrival at voting age. 

Out of an adult class in municipal 
government offered by the Manito- 
woc Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education came the movement to 
plan, under the supervision of the 
school, a program of recognition 
and induction for all young men and 
women in Manitowoc County who 
become 21 years of age during any 
one year. 

The third Sunday in May was 
chosen as the day for the final cere- 
monies. It was agreed that many 
people would attend the day’s events 
on a Sunday who could not leave 
their work on other days. There 
were three reasons for choosing a 
day late in May. We wanted to com- 
plete the project while school was 
in session; we wanted good weather ; 
and we wanted to remove the day 
as far as possible from the spring 
elections. 
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An executive committee was a 
pointed by school administrators of 
the county cooperating with a com. 
mittee from the class in which th 
project was conceived. To insur 
thorough community participation, 
this central committee was composed 
of representatives from the couny 
board of supervisors, municipil 
governing units, central labor coun. 
cil, federated women’s clubs, cham- 
ber of commerce, county agricultunl 
agent, and the county press in addi 
tion to the school administrators, 

Lists of young men and women 
who had become 21 years of age 
during the past year were prepared, 
These young voters were invited to 
attend a series of three meetings held 
throughout the county. At these 
meetings the project was explained, 
local government discussed, and 
plans for the ceremonial were com- 
pleted. These meetings were held in 
school buildings and town halls in 
the city wards and rural townships 
for the specific purpose of emphi 
sizing these basic units in our plan 
of government. Citizens in charge 
of these meetings included teachers 
and business and professional lead- 
ers. While some instruction wa 
offered in phases of local govett- 
ment and in the beginning voter’ 
responsibility and opportunity in this 
basic unit in democratic government, 
little more than interest arousing 
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could be accomplished in these three 
county-wide unit meetings. Greatest 
value was believed to accrue from 
meeting with these young people in 
their own voting precincts and 
arousing in them a desire to have a 
part in the induction ceremonial. 

A parade was planned as a part 
of the culminating day's events. This 
had significance and contributed to 
the valuable byproduct of the project, 
tekindling in the hearts of the 
thousands of citizens who thronged 
the streets for several miles a new 
devotion to democratic processes and 
a resolve to be less indifferent to- 
ward government. 

Each voting precinct was invited 
to enter a float in the parade. The 
program committee had recommend- 
ed the plan of using some one 
theme each year so that over the 
yeats there would be some sequence 
and little duplication. This year the 
Bill of Rights was the theme for 
the floats. Floats represented free- 
dom of speech, freedom of worship, 


freedom of the press, right of trial 
by jury, and the like. 

The parade ended at the Lincoln 
High School whose 18-acre campus 
on the shores of Lake Michigan 
made a fitting setting for the induc- 
tion ceremonies. Here Clarence A. 
Dykstra, president of the University 
of Wisconsin, gave the principal ad- 
dress. Judge Marvin B. Rosenberry, 
Chief Justice of the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court, administered the oath 
of allegiance to the young voters. 

Certificates of citizenship were 
presented to the new voters. Here 
again was a physical symbol which 
served well the objective of recog- 
nition. 

Members of the state legislature 
were so impressed with the project 
that they have placed on the statute 
books a law requiring school authori- 
ties in all counties to develop a 
similar program and hold recogni- 
tion and induction ceremonies on 
the third Sunday in May each year, 
beginning in 1940. 


Hugh §S. Bonar is Superintendent of Schools, 

Manitowoc, Wisconsin, Reported from the Journal 

of the National Education Association, XXVIII 
(December, 1939), 259-60. 
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he ATEST reports from the U. S. Office of Education indi- 
cate that there are 23,032 high schools in the United States 
with 10 or more pupils. These high schools have a total 
enrolment of 7,163,919 pupils. Approximately 40 percent 
of the high schools are of the three-year type with the ninth 
gtade included in a junior high school. However, about 57 
percent of all pupils are enrolled in this type of high school. 
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THE REORIENTATION OF EDUCATION TO 
THE PROMOTION OF MENTAL HYGIENE 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 
In Mental Hygiene 


VW HILE as organisms we exist 
in the physical world, and are sub- 


ject to gravitation, heat and cold, 
and other natural processes, it is 
evident, on further reflection, that 
we live in a cultural world composed 
of the peculiar meanings, signifi- 
cances, and values, the highly 
formalized patterngof expression and 
repression, and the multitudinous 
technics and rituals with which our 
society attempts to meet the exigen- 
cies of life. This cultural world, 
which is more real and compelling 
than the public, physical world in 
which we exist, is transmitted from 
one generation to the next by a proc- 
ess of education, which begins at 
birth and continues into adult life. 

What we are now beginning to 
realize is that the personality of the 
individual develops out of this proc- 
ess of acculturation. The cultural 
training begins at birth with the 
requirement that the infant shall 
adapt himself to the prescribed feed- 
ing schedule, shall accept toilet train- 
ing, and shall learn to manage his 
emotional reactions. It is now be- 
coming clear that these familiar, 
homely events, which we all ex- 
perienced as children, are fraught 
with lifelong significance for the 
child because they involve depriva- 
tions and interferences which create 
acute tensions and organic distor- 
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tions, and, above all, strong feelings 
of resentment and guilt toward the 
world, which may and usually dy 
persist throughout life. 

In addition to these prescribed 
physiological adjustments, the young 
child is also required to learn othe 
culture patterns that carry threats tp 
his mental health. He must learn tp 
respect the inviolabilities that aul. 
ture imposes on persons and thing 
—what we call private property and 
the sanctity of the person. The 
child must learn to build up within 
himself the inhibitions that will 
prevent him from taking, approach. 
ing, or attacking freely accessible 
things and persons, despite strong 
impulses to do so. The child is also 
required to learn the many pattems 
of conduct that are prescribed for 
social life, such as language, man- 
ners and etiquette, masculine and 
feminine roles, and the extraordinary 
variety of rituals (money, buying and 
selling, voting, etc.) that custom 
and tradition have ordained. 

This early cultural training is 
necessary and inevitable, since the 
child must be socialized, not only 
for the protection of society, but for 
his own guidance and selfmanage- 
ment. But mental hygiene makes 
clear that the mental health of the 
individual may be seriously jeopat- 
dized by the way in which thes 
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interferences and deprivations, these 
compulsions and prohibitions, are 
taught to him, and by the way au- 
thority in general is administered. 
If the educational process is admin- 
istered harshly and cruelly, without 
affectionate reassurance to allay the 
tension—then the child will feel 
deprived and regard the world as 
hostile. Only love can make prohi- 
bitions and compulsions emotionally 
acceptable. If the prescribed social 
practices are taught with stern dis- 
cipline and punishment, then the 
child will feel that other persons are 
his enemies and will develop a re- 
sistance to authority. Moreover, if 
all this education serves to humiliate 
him, as if he were a bad, sinful, 
wicked person, the child can only 
conceive of himself in those terms 
and will either act out the role of a 
bad child or express his feelings of 
guilt or resentment in various dis- 
guises that are antisocial or selfde- 
feating. It is, therefore, not only 
what the culture demands and im- 
poses, but the way in which this early 
education is conducted that makes 
or mars the child’s mental health. 

We see the child entering school 
at five or six to face the demands for 
standardized academic achievement, 
for rigid conformity, and for adjust- 
ment to his contemporaries, bringing 
to these encounters all the perplexi- 
ties and anxieties of his family back- 
ground. Too often, in school, the 
child is confronted with more anx- 
ieties and exposed to frequent and 
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devastating humiliations. Many of 
the attitudes and feelings he brings 
from his early family training are 
crystallised and intensified by the 
school program and discipline. 

If and when we are convinced 
that mental health must be conserved 
in education, we will call for teach- 
ers who are genuinely concerned 
with the personalities of children 
and not interested merely in their 
mental processes, who will contin- 
uously recognize the emotional needs 
and problems of their pupils of all 
ages. Children need warm, affection- 
ate, human relationships and person- 
al recognition all through school; in 
fact we never outgrow these funda- 
mental personality needs. 

In education we see quite clearly 
that, just as parents inflict on their 
children the distortions and anx- 
ieties from which they have suffered, 
so teachers impose the intellectual- 
isms that they themselves have used 
to meet their personality problems, 
as defenses against anxieties. Schools 
which have made an attempt to help 
individual personalities are regard- 
ed with suspicion by others who 
cling to the purely intellectual pro- 
gram, in which they alone feel pro- 
fessionally secure. The irony is that 
the emotionally distorted individual 
often makes the best scholar or 
scientist, because he finds a socially 
sanctioned way of living with his 
maladjustments in an academic 
career, wherein he sacrifices every- 
thing else to his professional work as 
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a defense against mental ill health. 

Our greatest need today is not so 
much for intelligence as for sanity. 
In a distorted individual, intelligence 
may be used for aggressive, destruc- 
tive purposes. The highest academic 
competence does mot guarantee a so- 
cially minded career or a humanly 
desirable design for living. In the 
interest of social welfare and human 
happiness, we could wisely sacrifice 
much academic achievement for bet- 
ter personality integration and social 
adjustment. 

We should begin, therefore, to 
scrutinize carefully the personalities 
of all the agents who, in one capacity 
or another, are teaching and counsel- 
ing youth. We will find that many 
of the ethical, moral, sex, and social 
ideals now being offered represent 
the projection of the teacher's own 
lifelong anxieties and defenses, es- 
pecially in regard to sex ethics. 

' The evidence of family discord 
and marital unhappiness, of sex 
offenders, involuntary  celibates, 
prostitutes, and the futile, pitiable 
sex experimentation of so many 
youths and adults, indicates how 
sadly our traditional sex ethics and 
teachings are in need of revision. 
Sex reform has usually meant a plea 
for ‘‘sex freedom,” which, as every 
experienced person must know now, 
is a neurotic dream. What we are 
in need of today is a sex ethics freed 
from degraded, obscene ideas and 
beliefs of the barnyard, which now 
make the sex relations of man and 
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woman so often hideously subhu. 
man. Present-day attempts at sex 
education are too biological, and not 
sufficiently concerned with the al. 
tural and emotional problems of 
youth who want to know how to 
make sex a part of human living 
and personality fulfillment. They are 
seeking a conception of sex that js 
not merely exploitive, but sees in 
sex a way to achieve intimacy, 1 
means of communication through 
which one lonely person can com. 
municate with another. We must 
offer youth a saner, more human, 
and more fulfilling conception, 
which will not only be more reward. 
ing than our traditional ethics, but 
also more demanding, especially on 
the male. 

We must acknowledge that most 
of the contemporary careers we urge 
on youth are in truth but defenses 
against anxiety and emotional de. 
feat—competitive struggles for pow- 
er, prestige, or property that reflect 
the childhood insecurities from 
which the individual is fleeing, and 
that threaten him with new inse- 
curities from the other aggressive in- 
dividuals he must challenge. Such 
designs for living are neither men- 
tally hygienic nor socially desirable, 
but at present they are the only 
socially approved uses to which 
youth is asked to dedicate his life. 
If we are to be sincere, we can but 
point out the futility of the com 
petitive struggle that leads to no 
personal fulfillment because it arises 
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fom inner personal distortion and 
insecurity which no amount of 
ahievement, property, or prestige 
an assuage. In contrast, we can try 
o give youth an understanding of 
how personal life can be made sig- 
nificant, not merely by achievement 
oracquisition, but by the quality of 
human relations. 

It is indeed melancholy to reflect 
on the immense amount of time and 
energy expended in the attempt to 
scialize children and then to see the 
large number of delinquents and 
ciminals, of mentally sick, of sex 
offenders, of celibates, of unhappy 
wives and husbands, and of har- 
massed, anxious, insecure personal- 
ities, These are the babies of yester- 
day who were twisted and distorted 
by their early family training, who 
are spending the rest of their lives 
tying to “get even” by aggressions 
against others, or by disguised out- 
lets for their feelings of hostility, 
tesentment, and guilt. These are the 
adolescents of yesterday who sulked 
or daydreamed or seethed with re- 
sentment against a world of adults 
who callously ignored their un- 
happiness, misunderstood their aca- 
demic failures, and misinterpreted 
their scholastic ambitions and 
achievements; who pathetically 
groped for adjustment to the other 
sex; who sought vainly for emanci- 
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pation from parents who would not 
allow them to grow up; who looked 
for some design for living in a con- 
fused, disorderly world and found 
no helpful answers to their per- 
plexities. They are the same little 
boys and girls today, pretending to 
be rational, mature adults, while un- 
derneath they are hoping, fearing, 
hating, and despairing, as year by 
year they grow older, finding no one 
who understands or cares for their 
lonely, unhappy personalities. These 
are also the parents of tomorrow's 
adults, on whom they will impose 
much the same distortions of their 
own childhood, because unaided 
they can but repeat the patterns of 
their own rearing. 

Primarily, the task of mental hy- 
giene is to break the continuity of 
social and family patterns that now 
lead to personality distortion. In 
education, this concept carries no 
support for the doctrines of un- 
restrained freedom for the child, 
because it is clear that neither child 
nor adult can tolerate such freedom. 
What mental hygiene asserts without 
reservation is that this socializing 
education must be made emotionally 
acceptable to the child. The most 
effective protection of the child’s 
personality is warm affection—a con- 
tinual affirmation of his personal 
worth and value. 


cation, General Education Board. Reported from 


| Lawrence K. Frank is Associate Director of ro | 


Mental Hygiene, XXIII (October, 1939), 529-43. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE THE CURRICULUM 





C. L. CUSHMAN 


In the Curriculum Journal 


an any school, when an attempt 
is made to improve the techniques 
and procedures of curriculum de- 
velopment, three questions should 
be asked: First, what kind of a 
currialum do we want? Second, 
what activities of teachers facilitate 
curriculum development? Third, 
what procedures help teachers grow? 

What kind of a curriculum do we 
want? We want a curriculum that 
stems from the vital needs and inter- 
ests of the pupils, and one that will 
help the pupils to analyze those 
needs and interests both in terms of 
themselves and in terms of the life 
of the community. We want a cur- 
riculum that will provide activities 
that seem to meet such interests and 
needs, and that at the same time 
will cause the pupils to evaluate 
these activities in terms of their 
success in meeting needs and inter- 
ests in ways that are both satis- 
factory to the pupils and socially de- 
sirable. 

What do the teachers do? In good 
schools teachers engage in activities 
that increase their acquaintance with 
the needs of specific pupils. Su- 
petior teachers know what radio 
programs are enjoyed by their pupils, 
what movies they see, what books 
they read, what they do with their 
money, and a host of other things. 

Superior teachers also engage in 
activities that increase their under- 
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standing of the needs of all youth, 
and of the social conditions out of 
which those needs arise. They read 
the reports of the American Youth 
Commission, of the Payne Found. 
tion, of the White House Confe. 
ence, and the many other reports 
published in recent years dealing 
with juvenile delinquency, recta. 
tion, unemployment, relief, housing 
and the like. 

Good teachers read books, listen 


to lectures, participate in discussions, f 


cooperate in community movements, 
It is from such activities that they 
derive their sense of the values in- 
herent in American democracy. 
Good teachers also engage in ac 


tivities that increase their appred:- f 


ation of the infinite variety of ce 
ative activities. With all due respec 
to language as a means of expres 


sion, it has been overemphasized in F 


our curriculums. A major reason for 
this is that most American teachers 


make a very limited use of othe f 


means of expression. When teachers 
themselves use such mediums of ex: 
pression as clay modeling, folk dane 


ing, the writing of music, acting F 


painting, and the like, their pupil 
ate likely to get new insights into 
these ways of expressing them 
selves. 

Superior teachers appraise the ex 
tent to which the ends they seek in 
the school are actually achieved. A 
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HOW TO 


teacher of shorthand recently handed 
me a report of an investigation she 
had made. She found that the gradu- 
ates of the 1938 class in her school 
who had had two years of short- 
hand, were in only a very few cases 
using any shorthand in their work. 
Most of them were telephone oper- 
ators, salesmen, clerks, and the like. 
This teacher has proposed that the 
commercial work in her school be 
reorganized in the light of what she 
has learned. 

What procedures help teachers 
grow? These can be divided into 


| three types. First are procedures de- 


signed to affect the teachet’s environ- 
ment. There must be a school and 
community environment in which 
the teachers are viewed as persons 
of great capacity for intelligent so- 
cial behavior. If a school is to have 


| intelligent teachers, it must have 


careful plans for teacher selection and 
inservice education. In many schools, 
able teachers are made into mere 
puppets by the environment in 
which they live and work. Proce- 
dures that facilitate a friendly school 
and community environment include 
policy, curriculum, parent and stu- 
dent councils, teachers’ meetings, and 
many others. 

Second come procedures designed 
to improve the administrative ar- 
fangements under which teachers 
work. Teachers ought to know their 
pupils. The most important single 
means to this end is an adminis- 
trative arrangement whereby the 
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teacher is associated with the same 
group of pupils for a considerable 
period of time. The provision of 
adequate records of pupil achieve- 
ment, capacities, and interests are 
helpful to the teacher, and so are 
the services of specialists—testers, 
doctors, vocational officers, and the 
like. 

Teachers should carry on planning 
activities. The administrative ar- 
rangements that facilitate this are: 
a flexible schedule, the provision of 
free periods, and arrangements that 
bring together several teachers to 
plan for the work of a single group 
of pupils. 

Administrative arrangements 
should also permit pupils and teach- 
ers to have a voice in securing ma- 
terials of instruction, and should 
enable teachers to get their pupils 
into direct contact with the com- 
munity environment. 

The final group of procedures that 
are employed to promote curriculum 
development include those designed 
to provide specialized curriculum 
materials and services. These include 
courses of study, bulletins, source 
units, supervisory services, and the 
like. It is sometimes forgotten that 
such materials and services consti- 
tute only one part of the curriculum 
program of a school system. A study 
is now in progress in Denver of the 
use, both past and present, of such 
materials as courses of study. The 
tentative conclusion reached thus far 
indicates that the form in which we 
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have prepared such materials, the 
ways in which we brought them to 
the attention of teachers, and the 
procedures we have employed in 
their development have in many 
cases been quite ineffective—that is, 
they have made no great contribu- 
tion to teachers who are carrying on 
effectively such activities as were en- 
dorsed earlier in this paper. In no 
sense does it follow that specialized 
written materials are to be disre- 
garded. But it does follow that such 
materials must be made more per- 
tinent to the work of our teachers 
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and that the techniques for getting 
them used must be greatly improved 
I, for one, have never been cop. 


vinced that there is a place fori 


department of curriculum in a ciy 
or state school system. Where sud 


departments are maintained in orde f 


that the balance of the personnel of 
the system may forget about th 
curriculum they had best be abdl. 
ished. I conceive of a curriculum 
department as a lobby that seek 
constantly to see that the whok 
school system is organized to the end 
of curriculum development. 


C. L. Cushman, formerly of the Denver, Colorado, 

school system, has lately joined the faculty of the 

University of Chicago. Reported from the Curticu- 
lum Journal, X (December, 1939), 346-49. 
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on a study of turnover among Nebraska public school 
teachers in 442 school systems by Galen Saylor which was 
published in the Journal of Educational Research for Oc- 
tober, 1939, the following facts were disclosed: 

1. The rate of turnover varies inversely with the size of 
the school system. 

2. High school teachers are decidedly less stable than any 
other group in the profession. 

3. Involuntary withdrawal accounts for only one-quarter 
of teacher turnover. 

4. Superintendents are the most stable group in the pro- 
fession, but have the highest percentage of turnover because 
of dismissal. 

5. The four factors which account for almost 90 percent 
of all turnover are transfer to a teaching position in another 
system, dismissal or attendant factors, marriage, and transfer 
to another occupation. 
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CULTURAL COOPERATION WITH LATIN AMERICA 


HERBERT E. BOLTON 


os T is hardly necessary to enumer- 
ate the reasons for wishing to under- 
stand another people’s culture. We 
may study it in an effort to find the 
roots of our own civilization, or we 
may prize it for its contrasts with 
our own. Best of all, we may go to 
it for stimulation, and for breadth 
of outlook on the great world of 
which any one of us is so infinitesi- 
mal a part, and of which any one 
nation’s civilization is but a minor 
portion. We learn from the world 
in order to be modest about our- 
selves. 

Then, there is the political con- 
sideration. International understand- 
ing makes for friendship. Most of 
our dislikes are based on lack of 
acquaintance, 

Latin America has much of value 
for us Nordics. Our southern neigh- 
bors have a superb civilization. With 
them we have many things in com- 
mon; but in a thousand ways their 
culture complements our own, and 
offers the stimulus and enrichment 
that spring from contrast and vari- 


But we in the United States can- 
not rightly appraise Latin American 
civilization until we have divested 
ourselves of many false ideas. Till 
recently we were taught that the 
Spaniards came to America as gold- 
seekers while the English came to 
build homes; that the Spaniards and 
Portuguese did not colonize but 


merely explored; that they killed off 
all the Indians; that most of Spain’s 
colonies in America were conquered 
by the always victorious British and 
Americans. 

Now, of course, we know better. 
We know that all the sixteenth cen- 
tury homes in America are in Mex- 
ico, Panama, Bogata, Santiago, 
Bahia—not in Jamestown, Phila- 
delphia, or Charleston. We used to 
call St. Augustine the oldest city in 
America. But now we know that 
there are a hundred older ones still 
in existence. 

Now we know that Columbus 
himself brought to America 2,000 
colonists while the Mayflower 
brought a hundred, prolific of 
descendants, it is true. By the end 
of the sixteenth century there were 
200,000 Spaniards living in America, 
before either England or France had 
a single settler in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Spain and Portugal colon- 
ized America so thoroughly that 
two-thirds of the entire Western 
Hemisphere is still Spanish and 
Portuguese—all the way from the 
Rio Grande to the Straitof Magellan. 

Now we know that the Spaniards 
did not kill off all the Indians— 
that, on the contrary, it is only in 
Latin America that Indians are left 
in any numbers. It was the English 
—my ancestors—who ruthlessly 
killed off the natives, and the Latins 
who preserved them. 
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Now we know that Spain did not 
lose all her colonies by conquest at 
the hand of the divinely-chosen 
Nordics. We merely shaved off the 
northern fringes of Spanish Ameri- 
ca—the tail of the Spanish-American 
dog. The real Spanish America lay 
between the Rio Grande and Pata- 
gonia. This vast area was lost to 
Spain not by foreign conquest but 
by revolution, just as the Thirteen 
Colonies were lost by England. 

We have been given exaggerated 
notions of the importance of early 
English America. As late as the 
opening of the nineteenth century 
only two of the ten largest cities of 
America were in the United States; 
until that date Mexico City was the 
metropolis of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Mexico City, Lima, Buenos 
Aires, and Bahia all stood ahead of 
Philadelphia and New York in 
population. 

Now we know that there were a 
dozen colleges older than Harvard, 
that the first astronomical observatory 
was not in the English colonies but 
in Bogata, queen city of Colombia. 

All the present-day American na- 
tions began as colonies. The Ameri- 
can Revolution lasted not seven 
years, but fifty, from 1776 to 1826. 
In that half century Washington 
freed 13 of the 30 British colonies; 
Bolivar, San Martin, Hidalgo, More- 
los, and Iturbide liberated the 
Spanish colonies, and Pedro I es- 
tablished the independence of Portu- 
guese America. 
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By this greater American Revol 
tion a score of American natioy 
came into existence. All these m 


tions alike, during the nineteentj TI 


century, achieved their economi 
development largely through foreig 
immigration and foreign capita 
One result is that English Amerial 


is no longer English, Spanish Amen th 


ca no longer Spanish, and Portugues 
America no longer Portuguese. All 
the way from Chile to Canada nev 
racial stocks have mingled then§ 
selves and their cultural traits with 
those of the founders. 

Culture is the epitome of histon. 


From each of its great historical i 
epochs, America south of us hasif r 


cultural heritage well worthy of ou} 
appreciation. 
antiquities which compare with th® 
most remarkable of Asia, Africa, ani 


Europe: Chichén Itza, Teotihuacia® : 


Machu Picchu, and Cuzco. Colonil® 
Latin America everywhere produce 
exquisite cities, which now combin§ 
the old culture with the newh 
Mexico, long the metropolis of th® 
new world; Bahia, oldest city of conf 
tinuous existence in mainlandy 
America; Antigua, first capital of 
Guatemala. : 
Latin America has produced af 
impressive literature, colonial anif 
modern. Mexico has always beef 
famous for its painters, and is tof 
day the center of what is called thf 
only important genuinely America f 
style of painting developed sinc } 
colonial times. 





Latin America haf i 


laf trip to South America . 
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Our sister republics have many 
modern centers for research and for 
artistic and literary instruction. 
There are distinguished universities, 
law schools, and medical schools. 
Of medical science Dr. William J. 
Mayo wrote 15 years ago: “After a 
»». De teke 

this opportunity to pay merited hom- 
| age to these men of science . . . 

Their hospitals and operating rooms 
are the equals of any representative 
group from any country in the 
world . . . . Their medical schools 
| are splendid institutions, with a 
| seven-year course, and are the equals 
| in equipment and methods of theo- 
retic teaching of any in the world.” 
| Latin America has great libraries, 
| immensely rich archives, and superb 
museum collections unique of their 


| kind: Mexico’s National Museum > 


in its field is without equal in the 
world; Lima’s Archeological Muse- 
um, comparable to that in Cairo; 
the Natural History Museum in 
Buenos Aires; the Mitre Museum 
| of Fine Arts; the Botanical Garden 
at Rio de Janeiro, said to be equalled 
only by that of Juitzenzorg in Java. 

Out of this unparalleled colonial 
background—unparalleled in all the 
history of colonial expansion any- 
where at any period—has come the 
lusty, vigorous, thriving twentieth- 


century Latin America, with fabu- 
lous natural resources, a population 
of 100,000,000, and great centers of 
industrial life. Santiago, modern and 
gay, with its million people, its 
handsome new buildings and its 
cosmopolitan atmosphere, _ testifies 
to Chile’s remarkable vitality in the 
face of the depression of the last 
decade. Sao Paulo, coffee center of 
the world, with nearly two million 
inhabitants, its huge factories and 
its tremendous building program is 
called the “Chicago of Brazil.” Rio 
de Janeiro, in a setting so beautiful 
that superlatives remain inadequate, 
is one of the most sophisticated of 
all the world’s capitals. Buenos 
Aires, third city of the Western 
Hemisphere, is a metropolis whose 
cosmopolitan character is indicated 
by its 72 daily papers published in 
Spanish and 23 in foreign languages. 

Needless to say, with such a past 
and such a present, a vital and dis- 
tinctive twentieth-century culture is 
being forged in the lands that lie 
south of the Rio Grande. Our neigh- 
bors have assets we have never 
fully appreciated. How to share in 
them is the problem before us. The 
answer to the problem is—get 
acquainted—with the people, their 
language, their land, and their cul- 
ture. 


Herbert E. Bolton is Head of the Department of 

History, University of California, Reported from an 

address before the Conference on Inter-American 

Relations in the Field of Education, at Washington, 
D. C., November 9, 1939. 








THE HIGH SCHOOL IN COMMUNITY BUILDING 


Morris R. MITCHELL 


In Progressive Education 


<J OR the most part, talk of re- 
lating the school to the community 
is mere talk. Such talk has become a 
fad. The community survey is gen- 
erally not an avenue of approach to 
the problem, but one of retreat from 
it. In the end the entire survey goes 
into a file. 

In one respect the experience has 
been bad to the point of being im- 
moral. It his aroused the enthusiasm 
of students with a view to action, 
and then it has petered out with a 
graceful shift of interest to some- 
thing else. There is usually no sin- 
cere intention to carry through the 
program. The chief educational re- 
sult of the typical community survey 
is to teach the students to divorce 
thought from action, or at least to 
postpone action far into the future. 

Besides the inexperience of teach- 
ers, who do have, it should be said, 
purposes of right direction (some 
one has said that they have their 
feet firmly planted in thin air), 
there are other difficulties. The re- 
sistance of vested interests has re- 
ceived abundant attention. Likewise 
the complacency of a well-indoc- 
trinated public. 

But one further obstacle is rarely 
appreciated. The school is but a re- 
flection of our faltering economic 
system. Our schools are individual- 
istic and competitive. Surely our 
system of marks and credits, and 
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the keen competition for them, re. 


flect competition in business. Ow} 


assignments, our subjects, do like. 


wise. The teacher is a foreman; hf 
directs work; he measures results; 


he gives out rewards. 


This system stands squarely inf 


the way of really relating schools ty 


the community. In survey making f 
the student is too often trying main f 
ly to please the teacher in order tof 


make a grade. 


Because our school system reflects F 
our economic system it naturally does F 
not lend itself to any serious effot f 


to change the community. And ye 


how many teachers think seriously f 


of changing fundamentally th 


school setup? Our habits of mind f 
make this almost impossible. Indeed, F 


I fear that it is quite impossible for 
school people generally to revise 


their program; that only a change § 
in society can deeply change out 
Even should such social § 


schools. 
change come, the schools might lag 
far behind. Witness those of Swe 
den, which are still on a cruel, 


rigid, competitive basis, with um 


seemly pride for the wearers of the 
graduation cap, and heartaches for 
the majority who lose out. In that 
most advanced democracy vet 


known on earth, with new edua- f 


tional patterns being evolved spon- 
taneously throughout the land (the 
cooperative school at Var Gard, the 
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thousands of adult study groups, the 
education of merely living so effec- 
tively together), the public schools 
and private academies continue in 
their ancient way. 

It is time we recognize our limita- 


| tions and accept as fully as we can 
| our obligations. We must rethink 


secondary education, and we must 


) retrain ourselves. We must be ready 


' to leave our temples, cast down our 
| time books, and gradually, groping 
| our way with our students, set about 


studying and solving the problems 


| of the day. 


Beyond a point, such a program 


| will not be permitted anywhere. Per- 
| haps, because of our inexperience, it 
' should not. But distress is so wide- 


spread, the realization is so nearly 


| universal that peace and plenty are 


within the reach of all, that much 
ground has hardly been touched. 

For instance, in the rural field no 
one objects if the students build a 
dam which will provide the com- 
munity with fish, yield electric 
power, conserve moisture, provide 
recreation, and play a small but 
illustrative part in such great nation- 
al programs as that of flood control. 
Such a study, or shall we say such a 
work, or better still such work-study, 
is far richer in education than most 
of our schooling. Certainly no one 
objected at Cumberland Homesteads 
when the high school students 
quarried stone and constructed a 
much-needed fire-house. Tenancy is 
No mysterious disease; the causes 
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are known. It can be cured. In 
Ireland it is being overcome. In 
Denmark it has been overcome. 
There are constructive programs on 
a modest scale in this country. Better 
that we study these programs and 
share in them than that we stay in 
our classroom working on French. 
With a false credit system wrecking 
business, it is to the general good 
for students to know of the cooper- 
ative credit union, still in its in- 
fancy, yet with assets now of more 
than $400,000,000 and an amazing 
record of service and safety. In 
thousands of communities students 
would better spend their time with 
adult groups meeting of evenings, 
organizing such associations and 
learning to direct them, than in por- 
ing over such tasks as the geometric 
theorem for dividing a line into 
mean and extreme ratio. 

The boy and girl who spends a 
week setting out new trees to in- 
crease the nation’s wealth by return- 
ing wornout fields to soil and 
moisture-conserving forest is grow- 
ing in mind and body. By identify- 
ing himself with the social good he 
is enlarging and strengthening his 
character. A few high schools have 
undertaken such projects. The ser- 
vice of Lincoln School students in 
Marion, Alabama, in having tested 
the wells of the community, met 
with only favorable comment. The 
work of the Benjamin Franklin 
High School, New York, under 
Leonard Covello, is a good example 
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of a school that is effectively tying 
itself in with the problems of a 
large city. 

There are many other schools 
which deserve mention, for the need 
is clear and the trail is being blazed. 
The subjects of our liberal arts 
course generally are factual, logical, 
sequential; indirectly on occasion 
they can be important and necessary. 
But functionally, as. subjects, they do 
not fit into any program of com- 
munity education. When organized 
as subjects they are almost of ne- 
cessity taught in classrooms. But we 
must make our homes, town, farms 
and factories, regions, our school. 
We must learn to live more intelli- 
gently by beginning to live more 
intelligently; by substituting for our 
older subjects a purposeful, hopeful, 
vigorous, positive attack on the’ 
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whole gamut of social, economic 
and political problems. 
Out of such a program a reall 


dynamic survey of a community wil } 


evolve—a survey filled with huma 
interest, overflowing with achieve 
ment, filed perhaps in some office 
but deep-written also in the cha. 
acters of students and teacher, and 
of the community itself. 

It seems likely that, at this stage 


the greatest relative progress in this § 


direction is going to be made in the 
regions of greatest need. Really pro 
found changes are in progress ins 
number of Southern states. There is 
some indication that a true folk 
movement, educational in this deep, 
practical, cultural sense, may com 
into being. Those who welcome 1 


new education for a new day will f 


do well to watch the South. 


Morris M. Mitchell is Head of the Department of 
Education, State Teachers College, Florence, Ala- 


bama. Reported from Progressive Education, XVI 
(December, 1939), 544-50. 
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—-ScHOOL auditoriums are usual- 
ly not well planned. Common mis- 
takes are to make the auditorium far 
too large, the proscenium or stage 
Opening too wide, and the stage it- 
self very shallow. These are the 
conclusions reached by the U. S. 
Office of Education as the result of 
a study of school auditoriums in 21 
states. The auditorium capacity 
should range from 500 or less to 
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750 in order to give the intimag f 


necessary to an effective theater 
where amateurs perform. A stag 
should never be less than 25 feet in 
depth with a proscenium arch 40 
to 32 feet wide. One of the most 
frequent and serious faults is the 
tendency to provide too little or 10 
off-stage space. The acting area of 
any stage should never be much 
more than a third of its total space. 
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AN OCCUPATIONAL SERVICE STATION 


W. F. OPPERMANN 


In Occupations 


an order to stay where you are, 
ou've got to run like everything,” 
said Alice in Wonderland. LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin, believes in that idea, and 
every year for the past decade more 
than 4,000 of its 40,000 inhabitants 
have enrolled in adult evening 


' schools. These people are not learn- 


ing new jobs. They are striving to 
keep up with the ones they've got. 
The carpenter, the electrician, the 
plumber, the painter, the butcher, 
the barber, the industrial foreman— 
men with 10 to 25 years experience 
—study their daily work or trade. 
We have trained retail sales clerks 
by the hundred, not in preparation 
for their work but for the continua- 
tion of their work. 

When the office boss buys a comp- 
tometer he may or may not suggest 
that some of the clerks learn to 
operate it. Anyway, girls from that 
ofice enroll immediately for comp- 
tometer operation. Either that, or a 
new girl appears in the office. Local 
gatages buy new equipment, and the 
men in the shop must learn to oper- 
ate it or surrender their jobs. 

The wife and the homemaker, 
too, needs adjustment. There is the 
economic need to supplement or in- 
crease the purchasing power of the 
family income. The problems of per- 
sonal improvement and charm have 
both social and business value. Adult 
women from every walk of life 


attend school. A woman must keep 
up or she and her family may fall 
in the social or economic scale. 

It all began in 1916, when John 
B. Coleman came to La Crosse as 
director of the vocational and adult 
schools. He had the part-time use 
of a room or two in an old ward 
school building. Since then the 
school has passed through three 
building expansion programs and 
now covers every square foot of 
ground on half a city block. 

Mr. Coleman thought of the adult 
school as a service station to main- 
tain and elevate the occupational 
and intellectual status of the adult 
population. He had a wide-open re- 
ception for the man who was down 
and out, but he believed tenaciously 
in the expression: “It’s better to 
keep a fence at the top of the cliff 
than an ambulance in the valley.” 

The school aids in rehabilitation: 
We teach the bedridden and the 
blind, the biggest executive and the 
humblest worker. And figuratively; 
the school has its ambulance for 
those who fall off the cliff, in spite 
of the fence erected there. It came 
to the rescue when our master brew- 
ers were legislated out of existence 
by the Eighteenth Amendment, 
when the railroad men were laid 
off, when movietone supplanted 
theater orchestras. Many La Crossé 
inhabitants now have two occupa- 
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tions, simply because they acquired 
an extra one at the vocational and 
adult schools during their spare 
time. In this day of change and 
obsolescence it is better to carry two 
strings to one’s bow than to be 
short of even one. 

There is an unwritten law that 
applies to all plant and animal life 
that requires the individual to adapt 
himself to his environment, to mi- 
grate, or to risk extermination. This 
applies to the human individual in 
his economic situation. In these days 
success depends on the ability of the 
square peg to adjust itself to the 
round hole. 

There are hobby courses as well as 
vocational training. Most of the best 
singers in the city belong to the 
school choir. The amateur photog- 
raphers have their class. Lip read- 
ing is on the program for the hard 
of hearing, and is a distinct voca- 
tional aid. Adults want to learn to 
swim, to build boats, to play drums. 
Landscape gardening appeals to 
home owners. Foreigners need train- 
ing in citizenship. Radio dramatics 
is on the air every Thursday eve- 
ning. With every winter season 
comes the public forum. 

While the evening schools enroll 
a thousand youth, mostly high school 
graduates, the most immediately im- 
portant man we have is the man at 
40. He is a family man with chil- 
dren to educate. He patronizes the 
manufacturer and dealer of depend- 
able, staple merchandise. He is in- 
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dustry’s most important custome, 
yet industry is apt to reject him x 
an employee. 

No one at the vocational and 


adult schools in La Crosse bears the P 
title of counselor, but vocation 
guidance is in the margin of M.f 
Coleman’s service-station idea. The} 
attendant in an automobile servic F 
station is not known as an automo. f 


bile adviser, yet he is continually 
called on to give such service. He 


may be a young fellow, but men of f 


years will seek his counsel. 


A similar situation exists in the 7 
adult school. Every member of the f 


staff is forced into a counseling situ- 
ation which he has to learn to meet 


competently or be a failure himself. f 
The teaching and guidance staffs of f 
the La Crosse vocational and adult f 


schools are the same. Twenty-two 
instructors are employed full-time 


in the day school, and 80 serve the f 


evening school. They reflect prac 


tically every social and economic § 
activity of the community and keep F 
occupational F 


informed on _ local 


trends. 


The adult can be just as visionay f 
as the youth. In recent years we have F 
fought with the vision of the Dies! F 


engine. It was the coming thing; 


one needed only to get in on the ff 
ground floor and grow up with the F 


business. In 1937, when the clamor 


for Diesel instruction reached its f 
height, we opened a course and en § 
rolled 80 men. They became dis f 
illusioned in due time. But a class f 















AN OCCUPATIONAL SERVICE STATION 


in Diesel engines was the cheapest 
way for us to get to those men and 
we certainly saved many of them 
from gyp correspondence courses. 
We have learned in considerable 
measure to dissolve certain illusory 
ideas as they are formed. We make 
regular use of publicity channels and 
inform the public on current occu- 
pational trends and possibilities. We 
have had recent publicity of a nega- 
tive type regarding air conditioning, 
television, refrigeration, and Diesel 
engines as occupations. But these 
are not occupations, they are merely 
scientific principles. In so far as 


they are industries they need workers 
for molding, core making, machine 
shop, tool and die making, screw- 
machine operation, punch-press 
operation, sheet-metal work, weld- 
ing, finishing, assembly, installation, 
clerical work, salesmanship, and 
managerial assistance. 

The cost of maintaining this oc- 
cupational service station is small. 
In our experience, the adult service 
station surpasses all forms of organ- 
ized secular education for efficiency. 
It is an inexhaustible field which, in 
many communities, remains quite 
untouched. 


W. F. Oppermann is Principal of the adult eve- 
ning schools in La Crosse, Wisconsin, Reported 
from Occupations, XVIII (November, 1939), 
112-15. 
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@ HE terms used in schools and 
colleges in America may strike us 
as a strange jargon, but that is 
merely because their terms are 
different from ours. When they 
speak of a public school they, very 
sensibly, follow the Scots practice 
and not the English, and when they 
speak of a private school they mean 
a private venture and not a publicly 
provided school. Where we use the 
term form or standard, they speak of 
grade, and so “making the grade” 
is acommon locution for successful 
effort. A faculty with us is a some- 
what august body, but in American 
it means the staff. The examination 


of candidates is called the quizzing 
of candidates in America, which 
sounds more fearsome, but by all 
accounts is not so. A howler with 
us, is a boner in America, but if a 
students is swotting up his Latin 
he is said to be boning up his Latin, 
although it is not suggested there is 
any mecessary connection between 
boning and a boner. When the stu- 
dent has finished boning and is 
quizzed he will be given a rating, 
which merely means that he will be 
given his marks. If he is flunked 
he is as unfortunate as any of our 
students who is ploughed.—Scottish 
Educational Journal. 
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THE WANDERING 1Q: 


IS IT TIME FOR IT TO 


SETTLE DOWN? 


BENJAMIN R. SIMPSON 


In the Journal of Psychology 


: are few results which 
could give greater satisfaction to 
educators than to discover that the 
intellectual ability of children could 
be materially raised. A year or so 
ago news of such improvement made 
the headlines. The “wandering IQ” 
was reported to be on the up and 
up, if its possessor was so fortunate 
as to be enrolled in the University 
Schools of the University of Iowa, 
particularly if he were at the pre- 
school stage. 

If the claims of Drs. Wellman and 
Skeels are justified, they deserve the 
most profound consideration. If on 
the other hand they are illusory, the 
results of erroneous statistical anal- 
ysis, they also call for careful con- 
sideration. 

According to the claims made in 
the November (1938) issue of 
Childhood Education, little is left 
to be desired in the way of possi- 
bilities of mental development, if 
only one sends his children to the 
University Schools of the Universi- 
ty of Iowa. The following are the 
main points emphasized: 

1. The tone of mental develop- 
ment is pre-eminently set in infancy, 
and even when children are making 
tremendous changes in IQ, the 
changes are lawful and predictable. 

2. The most impressive increase 
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in intellectual ability is shown ip 


children whose initial ability is aver. f 


age or inferior. 


3. Children gain mentally by Ff 


mental exercise. 
4. The gains are made only while 
the children are in attendance at the 


University Schools. They do not > 


gain during the long summer vs. 
cation. 


ity and home background not attend. 
ing the University Schools do not 
show gains. 

6. Children from homes of the 
lowest socio-economic _ status, if 
adopted in infancy into superior 
homes, show excellent mental devel- 


opment. On the other hand, a vey f 


poor orphanage environment reduces 


the mental level of such children to F 


the status of the feeble-minded. 


7. Each schoolroom appears to 
have its ‘mental stimulus value.” A F 


child enrolled in a room of mental 
stimulus value of 100 IQ, 120 IQ 
etc., will tend to gravitate up of 


down to approximately that level of F 


ability. 

To examine critically the validity 
of these most impressive claims, it 
is advisable to analyze in some de- 
tail a typical article of the investi- 
gator and her students. The first of 
a series of such publications is found 


5. Children of similar initial abil. : 
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in the Journal of Genetic Psychology 
for September, 1932. The magic- 
carpet wandering of the illusive IQ 
becomes easier to understand when 
one analyzes the statistical presenta- 
tion of these reports. Analysis re- 
veals that the IQ has wandered from 
side to side rather than up and 
down, It has wandered from Jimmie 
to Willie, and then on to Mary and 
Jane. The writer has not presented 
the straightforward story of the 
mental development of the same 
individual from age to age; she has 
presented the average IQ of rapid- 
ly diminishing or changing groups, 
and claimed that these changes were 
due exclusively to the nature of the 
school environment. 

One may “prove” almost anything 
he wants to if he ignores the factor 
of selection from group to group. 
For example, in the village schools 
of a generation ago, the duller pupils 
were progressively eliminated by the 
terraced educational hurdles, and 
high school graduates were a select- 
ed group of relatively high intellec- 
tual ability. But “‘statistics’” would 
show a rapidly increasing IQ from 
grade to grade. A high correlation 
could be shown between the number 
of years of schooling and the final 
intellectual level attained, and a 
similar correlation between the qual- 
ity of the preschool home environ- 
ment and the final intellectual level. 
Putting these two together, we can 
“account for” the high intellectual 
level of the adult professional group. 
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Anybody can be a successful doctor 
if he is brought up in a good home 
and if he is kept in school long 
enough! 

The children reported on in the 
study under consideration entered 
the Iowa University Schools (in- 
cluding the preschool laboratories) 
at ages of 2 to 14 years. They were 
given their first intelligence test at 
or near the time of admission, and 
these tests were repeated at inter- 
vals. In the article, one searches in 
vain for more than a semblance of 
correspondence between the state- 
ments made in the text, the tables 
giving the numbers of children who 
took the tests at the different ages, 
and the figure or graph purporting 
to depict the mean IQ on repeated 
tests. 

The text states that those taking 
the first test at age 5 had a mean 
IQ of 116.5, while those taking it 
at age 14 had a mean IQ of 93.8, 
a drop of 22 points. The figure 
shows mean IQ’s at those ages of 
about 113 and 105, respectively, a 
drop of 8 points, etc. 

A correction in a later issue of 
the same journal, stating that the 
figure had appeared “upside down” 
in the original article cleared up 
some of the discrepancies. It did not 
explain why one table listed 1,333 
children as taking the initial test. 
while a second table (reproduced 
on the next page) listed only 647. 

It will be noted that not one of 
the seven columns is added correct- 
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NUMBER OF CHILDREN ON REPEATED TESTS FOR CHILDREN CLASSIFIED INTO IQ 
LEVELS ON First TEST 














Test 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Below average ............ 41 41 20 11 7 
oo a 246 246 135 87 57 37 ll 
OS eee 155 155 96 a7 47 30 te 
Very Superior _............ 148 148 88 61 43 25 ll 
ae 34 34 26 16 14 6 
All 647 647 395 259 174 105 37 








ly. Surely such errors are hardly ex- 
cusable in an article purporting to 
be scientific. 

The construction and interpreta- 
tion of this table are illustrative of 
the astonishing inadequacy of criti- 
cal analysis characteristic of this 
series of articles. It is stated, for 
example, that by the time the aver- 
age group has had 7 tests, at least 
two-thirds of the group are classi- 
fied as superior and very superior. 
But according to this table, of the 
647 who started in the race, only 
33 were there at the finish to take 
the seventh test. Of these 33, 11 
were by this time average, 11 
superior, and 11 very superior. Are 
these 33 representative of the 647 
who started? There is nothing in 
the table or in the text on this 
significant point. What became of 
the 34 geniuses, or of the 41 be- 
low average at the start, is left in 
uncertainty, as is also the group in 
which each of the 33 finalists orig- 
inated. One might also mention in 
passing that the finalists 11 plus 11 
plus 11 add up to 37. 

It is stated that “the greatest 
gains were made by the group start- 
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ing below average, who had gained 
28 points by their fifth test, and 
had passed into the superior classi. 
fication.”” But of the 41 in this 


group, only 7 were left to take the f 


fifth test. Who knows but what the 
dullest had dropped out, and the 
remaining 7 were the brightest in 


the original group. It is likewise | 
stated that “the next greatest gain [ 


was made by the average who had 
gained 22 points from their first to 
their seventh test.” But again the 
numbers had dropped from 246 on 
the first test to a total of only 11 on 
the seventh. These gains may easily 
be accounted for on the principle of 
the survival of the fittest. 

Dr. Wellman’s findings that 
average and below-average children 
gain more than bright ones from the 
mental exercise of learning is in ex- 
act contradiction to the findings of 
other competent investigators, nota- 
bly Cattell in the Harvard Growth 
Study. Cattell found, as established 
psychological principles would in- 
dicate, that the gain in ability, 
though small, is in proportion to the 
quality of the learning. In general, 
the dull tend to lose slightly as they 
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older, the average to remain 
steady, and the bright tend to gain. 

Dr. Wellman was concerned at 
the discrepancy of 22 points between 
the initial IQ’s disclosed by tests at 
ages 5 and 14, respectively. She con- 
cluded that the drop must be due to 
faulty standardization of the Stan- 
ford-Binet test, and to “correct” for 
faulty standardization of the test 
she transmuted IQ ratings into per- 
centile ratings. A gain of one point 
in IQ within the range of the aver- 
age (IQ 90-110) is equivalent to a 
gain of 3 percentiles, while a gain 
of one point in IQ at the genius 
level (IQ 140 and up) is equivalent 
to a gain of one-sixtieth of one 
percentile. When gains by the genius 
are handicapped in relation to gains 
by the average by a ratio of 180 to 
1, it is little wonder that the average 
appear to gain as compared with the 
genius! 

One could cite further illustra- 
tions to the point of monotony. 
Switching tests at different ages, for 
example, is so small a matter that 
it was not even considered worth- 
while to keep separate the children 
who were given the Kuhlman-Binet 
test and those who were given the 
Stanford-Binet, although the former 
tests a different kind of function. 

Dr. Wellman finds that children 
of similar ability and background 
not attending the University Schools 
fail to make gains in mental ability. 
There is nothing to indicate that 
the children in the University 
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Schools would show gains either if 
she had used sound statistical 
methods, particularly in the control 
of selective factors. The same con- 
sideration vitiates the supposed find- 
ings of Skeels, that children of 
presumably inferior parents show 
excellent mental development when 
adopted in infancy into superior 
homes. 

As for the rise in IQ during the 
preschool period, the stationary IQ 
during summer vacation, and the 
continuation of the rise on return 
to school, such a curve is by no 
means new to school workers. How- 
ever, they have always interpreted 
such increases as due to the acquisi- 
tion of specific information and 
skills as a direct result of specific 
teaching. If the nursery school 
teaches children to do the kinds of 
things on which they will later be 
tested, it would be a sad story if 
they failed to show any results of 
learnings. Evidently the Iowa nur- 
sery school teacners, knowing what 
is in the nursery school “intelligence 
tests,” succeed in teaching the chil- 
dren just these things and in so do- 
ing unconsciously invalidate the “‘in- 
telligence tests.” 

The statement that each school- 
room appears to have a_ particular 
“mental stimulus value” is probably 
the most startling of all to the 
classroom teacher. It is based on an 
unpublished Master’s thesis. It is 
believed that the group mental level 
is a very important factor in the re- 
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markable changes brought about in geneous group with a common 
the IQ of a particular child, since “mental stimulus value,” the pupils 
children set goals for themselves in show a marked divergence in ability 
terms of what other children do. Be and achievement instead of an ap. 
the mental stimulus value that of proximation to a common level. 
80 IQ or of 125 IQ, each child, it In fact the more one digs into the 
is claimed, will gravitate up or down ‘evidence’ for the miraculous 
to approximate the group level. changes in IQ so dramatically 
This, of course, is in exact contra- emphasized by the Iowa investiga. 
diction to the most impressive con- tions, the more one is faced with 
clusion that the present century has_ the pitiable inadequacy and shift 
forced on unwilling educators. At ness of the statistical analysis, and 
the beginning of the century it was the utter lack of dependable evi- 
confidently assumed that each child dence in support of the glamorous 
should progress at the common rate claims which are made. One dis. 
of one grade a year. But marked in- _ likes to call attention to such things, 
dividual differences rather than an But the sad part of the story is that 
approximation to a common level thousands of readers grasp at the 
proved to be the incontrovertible bubble, and gladly accept the con- 
fact. A characteristic percentage of clusions because they are in line with 
pupils were retarded, year after what they would like to believe. | 
year, and a somewhat similar per- Meanwhile, as the years go by and 
centage did the work of the grade the truth inevitably comes to light, 
so easily as to make it apparent that — the disillusioned public loses conf- | 
they needed double promotions. dence in all psychological and edu. 
School people gradually and finally cational investigation because of the 
came to the conviction that indi- publicity given to work so shoddy 
vidual differences in learning ability and glittering. 
were most pronounced, and that Mental functioning can be im 
their distribution and relative stabil- proved, though to a moderate de f 
ity strongly suggested the operation gree only, and for all levels of in f 
of a biological factor such as that of _ tellect. Much of the improvement, f 
physical inheritance. The most per- however, is largely specific. The f 
plexing problem in all school prac- improvement of mental functioning [ 
tice arises in the fact that in spite is a recognized part of the job of the f 
of all efforts to assemble a homo- million odd professional workers. f 


Benjamin R. Simpson is a member of the faculty of 

the School of Education, Western Reserve Univer- 

sity. Reported from the Journal of Psychology, VII 
(April, 1939), 351-67. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUES OF SCHOOL MEDICAL 





SERVICES 


CHARLES C, WILSON 
In the Journal of Health and Physical Education 


As an approach to a discussion 
of the educational values of school 
medical service let us make imagin- 
aty visits to two hypothetical schools. 
For our purposes, we shall assume 
that the Neanderthal School and 
the Utopia School are identical in 
all respects save the health service 
program. 

On our first visit to the Neander- 
thal School we go directly to the 
ptincipal’s office. After discussing 
the weather, what good things health 
and education are, the importance 
of children in a democracy, and re- 
lated topics, we ask if we may ob- 
serve some of the health examina- 
tions which the physician will give 
this morning. The principal is not 
sure the physician is present, ex- 
plaining: “He is such a busy man. 
Sometimes he is unable to get here 
and frequently he is late. But we can 
see if he has arrived.” 

He accompanies us to the “‘medi- 
cal-inspection” room which we find 
equipped with hospital-type furni- 
ture and a white-uniformed nurse. 
A mob of children are milling 
around like a crowd of adults trying 
to get near a burning house. The 
nurse claps her hands, demands 
order, and approaches us. We learn 
that the doctor is expected any 
minute; in fact, it is surprising that 
he did not arrive some time ago. 


His tardiness gives us time to talk 
to the nurse, and the quieting effect 
of the principal’s presence makes 
conversation possible. 

We learn that the nurse, while 
waiting for the doctor, has been 
writing mames on_health-record 
cards. When we express surprise at 
new cards being made out for 
seventh-grade pupils we learn that 
the pupils did have cards previously 
but as they transferred from one 
school to another the cards were lost. 
We also learn that parents are not 
invited to the examinations because 
they take up too much of the doctor’s 
time, but if a mother does happen to 
come, she is welcome. 

A pupil interrupts our conversa- 
tion to ask: “Miss Jones, why did 
you send for us?” A surprised “Oh,” 
and considerable giggling follow 
the explanation that the doctor is 
going to examine the pupils. One 
girl whispers: “I wish I had known 
about this last night so I could have 
taken a bath and put on clean 
clothes.” 

At this point the doctor enters, 
throws a loud “Good morning,” to 
the nurse and walks rapidly to a 
chair near the window. Miss Jones 
hops to her desk, calls a pupil who 
reluctantly comes forward and 
stands before the doctor while the 
other children look on auriously. 
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The doctor deftly inserts a tongue 
depressor while mechanically com- 
manding, “Say ah!” 

After announcing to the nurse— 
and to all the others in the room— 
“This child has terrible tonsils. Tell 
the mother they should be taken 
out,” he employs his stethescope. 
This done, he calls, “Next,” and 
another pupil steps forward. We in- 
terrupt here to ask whether the 
child with bad tonsils has a history 
of frequent colds, middle-ear dis- 
ease, or absence from school. He 
doesn’t know. Neither does the 
nurse. 

We leave the doctor and go toa 
classroom. The teacher is just dis- 
missing the pupils for recess, which 
gives us an opportunity to talk. She 
is much interested, she says, in the 
health of her pupils, and thinks the 
nurse and doctor are doing a great 
deal for them. It is such a relief to 
know that these intricate problems 
ate being cared for by experts. We 
inquire about the pupils in her class 
who have serious defects. There 
aren’t any. She did have a pupil 
who was absent for two months 
with some sort of sickness, but it 
couldn’t have been very serious be- 
cause two years ago the doctor ex- 
amined him and everything was all 
right then. That boy holding his 
book close to his face might have 
something wrong with his eyes, but 
the nurse tested his eyes with a 
chart and said his eyesight was good. 
Yes, some of the pupils need to go 
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to the dentist, but Sarah is the only 


one who has had a toothache fe. 
cently. 

We return to the nurse’s office and 
find her very busy. This pupil need 
an aspirin for a headache, this one 
oil of cloves for a toothache, and 


another some sodium bicarbonate [ 


for a pain in the stomach. The latter, 
we are told confidentially, is just a 
placebo. A high school boy with 
small cut is waiting for the nurse to 
apply antiseptic and a sterile dress. 
ing. 

Since our time is limited, we must 
get on to Utopia School, but first 
let’s consider the educational value 
of the health service program we 
have just seen in action. From our 
limited observations, what have the 
pupils learned, what attitudes have 
they formed? 

We might comment—among 
other things—on the sort of admin- 
istration which prevents the prind:- 
pal from knowing whether or not 
the physician is in the school, and 
which condones his frequent tardi- 
ness. And we could condemn the 
program which does not provide a 


cumulative health record ; which pet f 


mits the nurse to give the media- 
tions mentioned; which does not 
provide for coordination of the 
teacher and nurse programs, and 


which makes no effort to secure f 


health-history data. 

From the educational point of 
view, a most important consideration 
is that the health examination be 
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pleasant experience. Anything which 
causes embarrassment, a feeling of 
inferiority, or a sense of being unde- 
sirably different from others should 
be avoided. The hurried manner of 
the physician, his lack of greeting 
to the pupil, his terse comments to 
the nurse—without a simple ex- 
planation to the pupil—all would 
tend to make the examination an un- 
pleasant experience. 

As for the nurse, it is obvious that 
the pupils are learning from her the 
habit of selfmedication for head- 
ache, toothache, and pain in the 
abdomen. The high school pupil 
waiting for the nurse to care for his 
cut should have been taught to give 
himself first aid under the nurse’s 
supervision. 

All in all, we would have to con- 


Neanderthal School was missing op- 
portunities to teach pupils about 


regarding medical treatment, and in 
some instances was actually teaching 
things which are undesirable. 

But let’s visit Utopia School. 
Again we start at the principal's 


_ office, where we learn that the school 


physician is not scheduled until to- 
morrow. But the principal informs 
us that they have compulsory vaccin- 
ation and that more than 90 percent 
of the kindergarten pupils have been 
immunized against diphtheria. 
“That’s a good record,” we com- 
ment. “Who conducts your clinic?” 
“We have none. Most pupils go 
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to their own physicians. The board 
of health has a clinic for needy chil- 
dren and we refer parents there 
when necessary. We think it better 
to teach them how to use community 
resources than to provide treatment 
in the school. Of course we tell 
mothers that babies should be pro- 
tected when about a year old, and 
our nurse makes frequent home calls 
to give further information.” 

We ask: “How many visits does 
your school nurse make?” 

“That varies,” the principal re- 
plies. “But she is not making so 
many as formerly. She is inviting 
parents to the schools, and they find 
her so helpful and friendly that 
they usually accept her invitation.” 

By this time, we have reached the 
nurse’s room. She is attractively 
dressed in a colored uniform and 
we are impressed by her friendly 
manner. She will be glad to tell us 
about her work, but insists that her 
program is so tied up with other 
health and welfare groups that our 
perspective will be distorted if we 
see hers alone. “And really,” she 
continues, “I do very little of the 
health work in this school. Our 
teachers do most of it. And I’m 
glad you're coming tomorrow when 
the doctor will be here. He has such 
a friendly way with parents and 
pupils and answers their questions 
so simply and clearly that they go 
away feeling greatly helped. Of 
course some of them want him to 
prescribe treatment, or to give a 
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specific diagnosis, but he asks tact- 
fully who their physician is, or from 
what clinic they receive care, and 
then tells them that is the best place 
to get further treatment.” 

At this point an upper-grade girl 
enters. We don’t notice just why, 
but after a nod from the nurse she 
goes to the first-aid cabinet and 
seems to be busy there for a few 
minutes. 

Next day we observe the doctor 
making examinations. He arrives in 
time to wash his hands, look over 
the health cards, and discuss with 
the nurse the history of those who 
are to be examined. Most of the 
children are accompanied by their 
parents. The doctor is not particu- 
larly attractive, but his manner is 
dignified and professional, and his 
smile and greeting puts both parents 
and children at their ease. We note 
that he has something good to say 
about each child, and often asks the 
mother to stay for a short conference 
after the child has left. His simple, 
concise suggestions to the parents 
leave no doubt about what is best for 
their children and how to secure it. 

The parents’ questions are quite 
diversified: tuberculosis, eating hab- 
its, the results of bad tonsils, the 
importance of weight and posture, 
the value of mouth washes, the 
causes of impaired hearing, the im- 
portance of baby teeth, the Schick 
test—questions are asked about all 
of these. 

We notice that the pupils are 
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from different grades. The nurg 
explains afterwards: “We mak 
routine examinations only vey 
three years. These pupils have bee 
referred to us by their teachen 
They are always sending me note 
about Susie’s eyes, or Jimmy’s teeth 
or Sammy’s heart. Usually the teach. 
er speaks to the mother, explains 
what she has observed in the class 
room, and if the mother cannot con. 
veniently go to the family physician 
she is invited to come to the school 
and discuss the problem with w 
To save repeated trips, whenever: 
parent visits us we examine all th 
children in the family who ar 
scheduled for examination this ye 
and any others who have speci 
problems.” 

“Do you do anything except make 
examinations?” we ask the doctor. 

“Oh, yes. Teachers frequent) 


consult me about guidance problem f 
and about the scientific accuracy of f 


health literature. I usually meet with 


the committees which develop health | 
education programs. And then 


several times a year I make a & 
tailed sanitary inspection of th 
building.” 


Returning our thoughts to the ef 
aminations, we are surprised at thf 


number of pupils who have bec 
examined, because there has been » 
suggestion of hurry or strain, ani 
all examinations have been co 


ducted with privacy. But we noty 


that the health suite is divided int 
examination, dressing-, and waiting 
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rooms, and recall that the nurse used 
monitors and helpers and had a 
quietly working system whereby the 
doctor always found a pupil waiting 
for him. 

As for the educational implica- 
tions—first of all, we see that the 
educative value of the health service 
ptogram depends partly on the per- 
sonality of the personnel. A staff 


‘which is cheerful, kind but firm, 


sympathetic but exacting, is essen- 


' tial. Procedures must be orderly and 


unhurried, giving the feeling of 
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leisurely, sincere interest in the prob- 
lems of the pupil. 

Further, there must be planned 
contacts between the staff and the 
parents. We cannot educate without 
discussion, and if rapport is devel- 
oped at the time of the examination, 
we shall find that parents have in- 
numerable problems about which 
they would like advice. In addition 
to answering questions, the resource- 
ful nurse and doctor will find in- 
numerable opportunities for pre- 
senting health suggestions. 


Charles C. Wilson, M.D., is Director of Physical 


and Health Education, 


Hartford, Connecticut, 


Schools. Reported from the Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, X (November, 1939) 
506-8, 558. 
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a economic worth of a college 


| education for women is seriously 


questioned in a recent report of a 


| study made by the American Asso- 


cation of University Women and 
the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
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Department of Labor. Except for 
those with doctor's degrees, the 


education does not seem justified 


| for women from the viewpoint of 
ye beep 
been 0 F 


earnings alone, says the report, 
which is based on a tabulation of 
cammings over a ten-year period of 
members of the Association. No 
study was made of the cultural value 
of a college education. 

The women with doctor's degrees 


were in the highest salary brackets 
with 55 percent earning $3,000 or 
more annually. Women with mas- 
ter’s degrees, some of whom had 
additional training, were next in 
order. Of these, only 17 percent re- 
ceived $3,000 or more while the 
largest group made from $2,000 to 
$2,500 a year. Women with bache- 
lor’s degrees for the most part re- 
ceived between $1,000 and $2,000 
although 8 percent reached $3,000 
or more. Those with some training 
in addition to the bachelor’s degree 
were more likely to range between 
$1,500 and $2,000 while the others 
were in the lower half of the $1,000 
to $2,000 bracket. 
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MEASURING STUDENT OPINION IN HIGH SCHOOL 





NANCY MARSH 


In the School Press Review 


VERY student publication can 
add greatly to its reader interest by 
printing student opinion polls. We 
had occasionally attempted to sound 
out student opinion by questionnaire, 
or show-of-hand vote, but had found 
the procedure time-consuming and 
the outcomes unreliable. Accord- 
ingly, in cooperation with a social 
Studies class, last year we set up a 
Bureau of Student Opinion based on 
the principles of Dr. Gallup’s Insti- 
tute of American Opinion, and oper- 
ating on the basis of scientific cross 
section: that is, sampling the opin- 
ion of a representative number of 
Students in the various categories 
that make up the school population. 
Our statistical keys were set up by 
taking 5 percent of the enrolment by 
curriculum, class, residence, and sex, 
which totaled 76 students, or 5 per- 
cent of the total enrolment. 

Fifteen members of the social 
science class did the questioning. 
They were instructed not to explain 
any question and to interrogate stu- 
dents in a matter-of-fact manner in 
casual encounters in class, library, 
study halls, or laboratories. When 
approximately 76 students had been 
interviewed, the ballots were sepa- 
rated according to the controls. If 
the results showed the quota for the 
senior boys to be, say, two fewer 
than 5 percent of the number of 
boys in the senior class, two more 
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senior boys were interviewed; or j 
the quota for rural students had ng 
been reached, more rural studen 
were contacted. When the Propo: 
tionate number for each categoy 
was completed, the ballots wer 
tabulated. Before taking the poll 
the questions to be asked wer 
tested on several students to detet 
flaws in wording. 

Our first two polls were accon. 
panied by a secret balloting of th 
entire student body on the question 
used, for the dual purpose of ver: 
fying the cross-section poll an 
winning the confidence of the st 


dents in the accuracy of a buallif 


taken by the “sampling” method. 


A comparison of the results fof 


lows: 

1. “Are interscholastic athletic 
overemphasized in relation to othe 
school activities?” 


Interview Secret Balit 


Cee ae 10.8% 11.9% 
RG) Mieeitt oat 81.8% 78.9% 
No opinion ..... 7.4% 9.2% 


2. “Do you approve of the for 
eign policy of England and Franc 
as expressed by Chamberlain ani 
Daladier in regard to Germany's & 
mands against Czechoslovakia?” 


Interview Secret Balla 


ee eds 16.8% 18.4% 
DOR tab aed 58.3% 54.2% 
No Opinion — 24.9% 27.4% 


A third poll was prompted by! 
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MEASURING STUDENT OPINION 


change in the library situation. Ad- 
vantage was taken of the opportunity 
to ask several related subquestions. 
They disclosed that about 14 percent 
of the students made no use of the 
library. On the other hand, the 
favorite books and authors of the 
students were of much higher quali- 
ty than had been expected. And 
neatly 95 percent of the students 
expressed a desire for a library 
petiod when they could read what 
they pleased, complaining that they 
always had assignments when they 
went to the library. 

As Christmas drew near it was 
deemed appropriate that the poll be 
taken on some phase of religion. 
The question decided on was: “Do 
you, as a member of the student 
body, want a course in religion as an 
elective in the Senior High School?” 

The tabulation showed as follows: 


Yes, 53 percent; No, 47 percent. 

On the question: “Have you se- 
lected your future vocation?” the 
result was: Yes, 64 percent; No, 36 
percent. When the third of the 
school who gave negative replies was 
asked: “Is the school helping you 
to select your future vocation?” 
some of the replies implied that the 
students thought that the school had 
not done its part. 

After the data on these polls were 
assembled, the staff prepared copy 
for the school paper, and the social 
science class began to study the 
background, taking leads from stu- 
dent comments and the answers to 
the related questions that were asked 
in the interviews. Only five polls 
were taken this semester, but in the 
new semester we hope to have an ex- 
pression of student opinion in each 
issue of the school paper. 


Nancy Marsh is Faculty Adviser for Student Publi- 

cations at the Parkersburg, West Virginia, High 

School. Reported from the School Press Review, 
XV (December, 1939), 1-2. 
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W ITH its introduction on the Minnesota Iron Range, 
curling has become an interscholastic sport for the first time 
in the United States. Six Range schools—Gilbert, Virginia, 
Hibbing, Eveleth, Buhl, and Chisholm—have formed a 
league and a well-filled schedule is now being played. The 
game threatens to take the top interest among high school 


sports.—Student Life. 








REORGANIZATION IN CANADA 





M. E, LAZERTE 
In the Phi Delta Kappan 


—!N 1936, before reorganization 
changed figures slightly, there were 
in Canada 18,000 school districts 
and more than 60,000 trustees to 
superintend the needs of about 
2,000,000 children. Contrast this 
with the system in England where 
only 317 local school authorities are 
required to serve the educational 
needs of 40,000,000 people. Cana- 
dian educators agree that a larger 
unit of rural school administration 
must be adopted before major educa- 
tional improvements can be made. 
In 1936 the writer’s province, 
Alberta, consolidated 744 local 
school districts in 11 large units. 
There are now 46 such divisions 
doing the business of what were 
formerly 3,200 districts. In 1936 
there were 473 rural schools that 
were closed for one school month or 
more. Teachers’ salaries were low 
and rural salaries had dropped 29 
percent since 1930. Salaries were 
in arrears to the amount of $269,000 
and the problem of financing the 
schools seemed insoluble. The vary- 
ing tax-paying power of the school 
districts is reflected by assessed valu- 
ations that varied from as low as 
$3,175 to as high as $550,000, and 
tax rates which varied from 2 mills 
to 65 mills. Unpainted schools, 
dilapidated outbuildings, broken 
seats, dingy rooms with inadequate 
equipment were common. 
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Now, after three years’ experience 
with the large school units, how 
are they functioning? My answer 
must be, “We are making progress,” 


Better education is now available f 


to many children. By consolidating 
schools and transporting pupils to 
the larger schools, better service is 


given more economically. The aver. } 


age length of school attendance has 
increased from 5 to 15 days pet 
division. Each division is now sup. 
plying libraries to all its schools 


Appropriations of from $500 to | 


$3,000 are being made for this pur- 
pose. Libraries are exchanged among 
schools so that each school has from 
100 to 200 new books. 

At several rural centers generd 
shop, home economics, dramatics, 
and music courses are being offered. 


In a few divisions medical inspec- | 


tion of all children has been intro- 
duced and in others full-time music 
supervisors 


in rural areas. It is now substantially 


true that all children who wish to f 
go to high school may do so. The 


consolidation of resources makes it 
possible to provide adequate equip- 
ment for such subjects as science, 


art, home economics, or typewriting. F 
There are no high school fees for f 
any pupil. If schools cannot be 


brought to the pupils, pupils are 
taken to school and housed in dormi- 








are employed. High [ 
school services are being extended f 
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tories. In at least three divisions this 
is being done. The costs to parents 
are about $7 per month, of which 
$5 may be paid in farm produce. If 
pupils attend schools outside the di- 
vision the boards pay the fees. The 
boards pay for correspondence 
courses in remote areas. In one divi- 
sion in 1938 high school enrolment 
increased from 68 to 118, in an- 
other, from 28 to 68. Such increases 
ate common. We believe we are on 
the eve of splendid improvements 
in rural secondary education. 

There have been increases in 
teachers’ salaries in all divisions and 
salaries are now promptly paid. 
Salary arrears which totalled $250,- 
000 in 11 divisions in 1935 have 
been wiped out. In 28 of the 46 
divisions there are now no arrears; 
in 16 others arrangements for the 
payment of their arrears are now be- 
ing made. Salaries have been equal- 
ized, and salary schedules are to be 
in effect this year in all divisions. 

Space will not permit me to des- 
ctibe the repairs and improvements 
that have been made to buildings. 
Janitors are engaged for all schools, 
and their work is governed by regu- 
lations. Repairs are made as the need 
arises. Equipment is moved from one 
school to another as required. 
Thousands of dollars are saved by 
bulk-buying of supplies. For $1,000 
one division was able to supply free 
to all pupils 50 little articles rang- 
ing from pens, erasers, and scissors 
to first-aid kits and paper towels. 
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Another division saved enough on 
insurance and the quantity pur- 
chase of coal and supplies to pay 
for the services of a full-time nurse. 

What does Mr. Taxpayer think 
of the larger school unit? I must ask: 
“Which taxpayer do you have in 
mind?” In one division all tax- 
payers are now paying at the rate of, 
say, 12 mills. Some of these former- 
ly paid 6 mills, others 15 or 20. 
Some whose taxes are raised com- 
plain. Those whose taxes are lowered 
reap the benefits in silence. 

In a few districts total yearly 
costs have increased, although dur- 
ing 1937 the first 11 divisions in 
operation saved $51,498 in operating 
costs. Where costs have increased, 
they have been in payment for ser- 
vices which the former small school 
districts did not provide. 

There is no doubt that parents 
and children are appreciative of the 
improvements that have been made. 
It is significant that many who 
strongly opposed the large units 
now favor them. 

After three years’ experience, 
teachers endorse the large unit with- 
out reservation. Where the division 
has been established, local squabbles 
do not figure so largely in school 
affairs. The superintendent can dis- 
entangle local difficulties. Where 
teacher and community are simply 
incompatible, the teacher is trans- 
ferred instead of fired. The teacher 
has, therefore, greater security of 
tenure. 
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The divisional board is able to 
look after the living conditions of 
teachers. No longer are they sub- 
mitted to the indignity of “boarding 
out the taxes.” The teachers in each 
division are a unit, can easily be 
organized, and business with the 
school board is now done on a col- 
lective basis, which results in happi- 
ness and cooperation. 

Throughout the division, even in 
the depressed and pioneer areas, 
school equipment is being improved, 
repairs are general, libraries are re- 
ceiving attention, the teachers no 
longer have to wait months for com- 
mon supplies like chalk and _ ink, 
salaries are being paid regularly. 

Although salaries have been but 
little increased, in individual cases 
even lowered, the conditions under 
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which work is carried on have im. 
proved. The administration of the 
schools is now more business-like, 
The stage is set for a better type 
of rural education as soon as both 
assessments and government grants 
are equalized, and real property 
ceases to be exclusively responsible 
for the provision of educational 
funds. The shifting of the burden 
from real property will have to be 
done by the provincial government, 
not by the divisional areas. The 
assessment in the divisions now 
varies from $29,800 to $170,000 per 
weighted classroom. The amount of 
money to be spent on education in 
any area should be more related to 
the number of children than to the 
number of acres of assessable proper- 
ty adjacent to the schoolhouse. 


M. E. LaZerte is Director of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Alberta. Reported from the 
Phi Delta Kappan, XXII (November, 1939), 
120-23. 
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—dN experiment in legal instruction in which the classroom 
is converted into a law office with the actual problems of 
professional lawyers being solved by students assuming the 
roles of the office personnel, has proved so successful that 
the method has been adopted as a permanent policy by the 
Cornell University Law School. Third-year students are 
given the opportunity to enroll in problem courses in seven 
fields, with Cornell lawyers and other members of the legal 
profession providing briefs of actual cases in process of 
litigation and other legal matters handled by their offices.— 


School Life. 
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SHACKLING CONCEPTS IN NURSERY EDUCATION 





GEORGE D. STODDARD 


In School and Society 


Sr nursery schools are so helpful 
in their influence on child and par- 
ent, and as a general contribution 
to community life, why are they so 
slow to appear? We count them in 
one’s and two’s in an age accustomed 
to round hundreds and thousands. 
What are the concepts that shackle 
their expansion? 

First of all, we have a series of 
financial factors. It costs money to 
establish nursery schools. Inevitably 
something would be added to the 
school budget. Further, the per- 
pupil cost is high; the pupil-teacher 
ratio low. The former is at least 
$150, compared to the $40 to $80 
per child per year to which school 
administrators are accustomed. Even 
educators convinced of the value of 
the work may hesitate for financial 
reasons. And a nursery school calls 
for strange equipment, such as beds, 
blocks, sand, and play materials, 
and many a surviving superinten- 
dent regards all these as deterrents 
to true learning. 

In any case, if these are true 
financial shackles, where shall we 
find the unlocking key? I have put 
this question to economists, and their 
answer is substantially as follows: 

Nursery education is a pioneer 
field, economically a low-pressure 
area. It is a creator of jobs and hence 
of wealth. There are only a few 
methods in the world for providing 


jobs. The two commonest ones are, 
in the end, ignoble and disastrous. 
One is a return to primitive condi- 
tions of labor, to the pick and shovel, 
to the long day and the low wage 
—in short, abandonment of the 
power of the machine. The other is 
the way of war, with all its prepar- 
ing, manufacturing, moving, and 
destroying; its steady substitution of 
the worst for the best, of death for 
life. We may hope that neither of 
these ways is the American way. 

This leaves two, and only two, 
areas for national development with- 
in a normal and fruitful economic 
framework. The first is an expansion 
in new goods, comparable to that 
of the automobile and the radio .in 
the past, and, as a corollary, an ex- 
pansion in existing, needed goods to 
families now below any decent 
standard of living. 

The second area lies in the devel- 
opment and extension of personal 
services. Of these, public education 
and the various departments of 
local, state, and national government 
are outstanding. In services as in 
goods, the problem is twofold: to 
discover and make available new 
ones; at the same time, to extend 
more widely those services which 
the upper strata of the population 
now regard as indispensable, at least 
for themselves. 

In this larger financial framework, 
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nursery schools, like other good pub- 
lic services, cost nothing at all. 
They create services, jobs, and goods 
on which the happiness and security 
of people depend. To break down 
narrow, shackling concepts and sub- 
stitute these broader economic con- 
siderations, we must somehow ac- 
complish an awkward marriage, the 
union of good educational policy 
and good business. 

Certain blockings are psycholog- 
ical and social in nature. Some of 
these are fairly obvious and others 
subtle. For any given family they 
may exist almost unconsciously as a 
complex pattern. 

1. Preschool children are well 
taken care of at home. They do not 
constitute an educational problem; 
they never have. 

2. Parents who would not attempt 
to instruct their children in the 
three R’s often are confident of 
their ability to guide preschool chil- 
dren. For the most part, its “rearing” 
is reduced to its simplest terms in 
habits of eating, sleeping, toileting, 
playing. But “learning” is school 
learning. That begins at six. 

3. Most persons, women as well 
as men, look upon mothers as shirk- 
ers who give over to any public 
school the care and guidance of their 
preschool children. 

4. Few parents have noticed that 
there is a break, around age two, 
as significant as anything that occurs 
at age five or six. There is an up- 
surge in the need for talking, walk- 
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ing, and doing; for selfreliant ¢. 
ploration, for like-age companion. 
ships. Family opposition to giving 
up the two- or three-year-old to; 
school is based on experience with 
the infant. There may be uncon 
scious parental resistance to his 
growing up. 

Many physicians, psychiatrists 
and psychologists have questioned 
the advantages of nursery school, 
Some of these objections raised in 


the early days of the work may now} 


be listed as fallacies. For example: 
1. The nursery school situation is 


conducive to the spread of infection. J 


2. The nursery school weakens 
family ties. 

3. The nursery school is just an- 
other example of mass education, It 
cannot compete with the quality of 
guidance provided in the home. 

4. The nursery school socialize 
the child beyond his needs or desites 
It overemphasizes sharing; it takes 
away some of his individuality. 

5. The nursery school is fatigu 
ing, distracting, and frustrating to 
the child. It leads to early conflicts 
and subsequent maladjustments. 

6. The nursery school gives the 
mother too much freedom. It per 
mits her to loaf, to work for py 
outside the home. It even gives het 
a technical vocabulary with whic 
to rationalize her new freedom. 

7. The nursery school is devoid 
of sentiment and affection. It takes 
children from their mothers and 
places them under childless youn 
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things who cannot show a proper re- 
gatd for the emotional needs of 
children. 

Anybody can add to or subtract 
from this list. There may not be just 
seven pillars of unwisdom. Like 
most fallacies, each contains an ele- 
ment of truth. There are, here and 
there, nursery schools in existence 
whose conditions of health protec- 
tion, of daily program, of school- 
home relations, are indeed sorry 
affairs. At its worst, the nursery 
school may degenerate into a park- 
ing place for children. 

But this is indictment of good 
nursety school practice in terms of 
a substandard fringe. The same 
statements are applicable to poor 
elementary schools, poor camps, 
poor churches, playgrounds, or hos- 
pitals. 

There is another set of shackles 
applied from within the teaching 
profession: 
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1. Teachers colleges have been 
negligent in giving a thorough 
knowledge of child development, 
behavior, and adjustment. They have 
fixed their sights too much on meth- 
od and content; on curriculums that 
dismiss the child himself with a 
passing nod. 

2. Teachers themselves are often 
far removed from family life of 
any sort. Married teachers are 
frowned on. 

3. School administrators share a 
common attitude toward the pre- 
school child. To the conservative 
schoolman, the child is born at the 
age of six. 

Because of this great bundle of 
deterrents, the thought that a nursery 
school in the community might be 
a good idea is often literally dead 
before it is born. The shackles need 
to be brought out into the light, 
when it is seen that they are no 
shackles at all. 


George D. Stoddard is Director of the Child Wel- 

fare Research Station, State University of Iowa. 

Reported from School and Society, L (December 
9, 1939), 737-40. 
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JHE New York City Board of Examiners, alarmed over 
the possibilities that candidates for teaching jobs might use 
substitutes or “ringers” to take their examinations for them, 
has asked the superintendent of schools to include in his 
executive budget next year funds to hire an expert to take 
and file the fingerprints of all applicants New York (City) 


Herald-Tribune. 











HOW TO HELP THE STUTTERER 





LOUISE MIMMS 


In the Elementary School Journal 


Fea are five schools of thought 
regarding the cure of stuttering. 
These approaches deal with psycho- 
analysis, the auditory image, the 
visual image, mental hygiene, and 
cerebral dominance. The two most 
widely used in the United States are 
the psychological approach and that 
based on cerebral dominance. 

The end of speech education is 
more than adequate speech; the 
main objective is to produce indi- 
viduals with well-developed, inte- 
grated personalities, who can express 
themselves without tenseness, in- 
hibitions, or blockages. Educators 
must cease to think of stuttering as 
simply a speech defect and begin to 
consider it as an accompaniment of 
a basic neurophysiological devia- 
tion. Each stutterer is an individual 
problem. There is no formula that 
will cure. To help the stutterer, we 
must first ascertain why he stutters. 
While exercise and other remedial 
measures may be useful, they are use- 
_less unless the case has been diag- 
nosed scientifically. 

Travis suggests that in the diag- 
nosis the following information 
should be obtained: the individual 
history; physical, intelligence, and 
personality examinations; measure- 
ments of special abilities and disa- 
bilities, and of educational achieve- 
ments and progress. 

The behavior of the stutterer 
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should be observed in a wide variety 
of situations. The emotional social 
behavior should be dealt with thor. 
oughly. Sudden emotional shocks 
and prolonged strain must be con- 
sidered. Speech defect and social 
maladjustment are linked, but we 
cannot say that one causes the other, 
In some cases removal of stuttering 
will repair a mood-ridden _person- 
ality. In others, stabilizing the per. 
sonality will lead to improvement of 
speech. 

Fear and emotional anxiety are 
great causative factors in stuttering. 
The problem is to find out what in 
the emotional life of the child has 
caused the anxiety or fear. 

In the case of many stutterers, 
the cerebral dominance approach is 
an important consideration. Many 
children become stutterers because 
of a change of handedness in early 
life. In a naturally lefthanded child 
the right cerebral hemisphere is dom- 
inant. If the child is forced to use 
his right hand, dominance is built 
up in the cortex of the left hemis- 
phere also. The ensuing conflict 
causes lack of muscular coordination, 
and stuttering may be one of the 
results, 

In the involuntary rhythmical 
movements of the diaphragm, 
tongue, lips and jaw, the stutterer 
differs from the normal speaker. 
Hence rhythm should be developed. 
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How shall we proceed in a case 
of confused cerebral dominance? 
First, ascertain which hand the Cre- 
ator meant the child to use. This 
knowledge may be obtained by 
questioning the child and his par- 
ents, securing a speech history, ob- 
serving his writing and muscular 
activities, administering a laterality 
test, and having the child, while 
blindfolded, write with both hands 
simultaneously. In the last-named 
activity, he is likely to write nor- 
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mally with his “lead” hand and pro- 
duce mirror script with the other. 

Since the child stutters with the 
expectancy of stuttering, it is well to 
place him in situations where no 
stuttering occurs, such as choral 
reading, singing, reciting with vic- 
trola records, and whispering. Writ- 
ing and speaking simultaneously is 
an excellent exercise. Voluntary 
stuttering should be taught. Certain 
exercises for agility of tongue and 
lips are splendid. 








Louise Mimms is Head of the Speech Department 

at Belhaven College, Jackson, Mississippi. Reported 

from the Elementary School Journal, XL (Novem- 
ber, 1939), 184-88. 
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Cucvent uotations : 


SAMPER ORTEGA, Counselor of the Colombian Embassy to 
the United States: ““You North Americans pay too much at- 
tention to degrees. You do not judge a man by what he 
knows, but by how many degrees he has. In our countries, 
where a man is selfeducated, we judge the man himself.” 


PAT HARRISON, Senator from Mississippi: “As far as I have 
been able to determine no advocate of federal assistance to 
the states for education stands for any policy or legislative 
provision that would result in federal control of our schools. 
Both the proponents and opponents of this type of federal 
aid are agreed that under our form of democratic and repre- 
sentative government the national welfare will be best pro- 
moted and safeguarded by keeping the control of our public 
schools where it always has been, in the hands of the states 
and thousands of local communities and their school boards. 
I have never conversed with nor heard of a member of the 
United States Congress, since I have been a member of it, 
who said that he would support a bill that contains provisions 
for federal control of education.” 
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LET THERE BE LIGHT 





N. E. VILEs 
In the School Executive 


Veen the textbooks for each 
child consisted of one reader, one 
speller, and perhaps a book of num- 
bers, schoolroom illumination was 
not a serious problem. Now, how- 
ever, when we not only require the 
reading of many books, but also 
many other activities requiring rapid 
and minute visualization, the prob- 
lem of schoolroom illumination and 
its relation to seeing has become 
more acute. 

Probably the best definition of 
adequate lighting is that which pro- 
vides the illumination under which 
the eye can function with the 
greatest efficiency and the least 
fatigue. Because of physical differ- 
ences, adequate illumination varies 
for different individuals. Conse- 
quently, in planning schoolroom 
illumination we must consider what 
will be best suited to the majority of 
pupils. 

Throughout the years various 
standards have been proposed for 
schoolroom lighting. The more re- 
cent ones have been supported by 
partial studies purporting to show 
the adequacy of the proposed stand- 
ards. In 1938, new lighting stand- 
ards proposed by the Illuminating 
Engineering Society and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects were 
adopted by the American Standards 
Association. These increased the 
minimum illumination standards set 
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in 1932 by about as follows: class. 
rooms, from 8 to 15 foot-candles: 
assembly halls and auditoriums, 
from 3 to 6 foot-candles; sewing. 
rooms, from 10 to 25 foot-candles: 
gymnasiums, from 8 to 15 foot- 
candles; and locker-rooms and corti- 
dors, from 2 to 4 foot-candles. _ 

There has been much controversy 
over these standards, those opposed 
claiming that they are not justified 
on the basis of cost or need, and 
denouncing them as trade propa. 
ganda. It is true that much of the 
propaganda back of the proposed 
standards comes from people who 
will profit by the sale of electrical 
energy and appliances. But the te- 
jection or adoption of the proposed 
standards ought to be justified by 
additional controlled studies. The 
last word has not been said. 

As already intimated, cost is one 
of the important factors in evaluat- 
ing the proposed standards. The 
question is whether the improvement 
in illumination will justify the added 
costs. It is possible that a part or 
all of this increase is needed in 
many schoolrooms. However, with- 
out attempting to assert that this 
increase és or is mot needed, we must 
realize that in many cases this in- 
crease will entail the consumption 
of as much as 100 percent mort 
current. 

One study has been made of the 
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present cost of electric current in 
ghools. This tabulation of the 
lighting costs in 82 small-town 
school buildings discloses a wide 
range of electric current costs. The 
rates were generally lower in school 
districts securing their current from 
municipally owned plants, but the 
per-pupil costs did not differ much 
from those in schools obtaining 
current from privately owned utili- 
ties. This is probably due to the 
fact that. school districts with high 
current rates attempt to be more 
conservative in the use of elec- 
tricity. 

However, the scheduled rate of 
current cost is only one factor in- 
volved. Evening usage of the build- 
ing will increase the cost per pupil 
for illumination. Local room control 
is another important factor. Wide 
variations in per-pupil cost were 
found in similar buildings in the 
same town. It seems therefore that 
injudicious use of window blinds, 
carelessness in lighting control, 
window draperies and decorations 
that block out natural light, and 
dirty fixtures may be important fac- 
tors in determining the costs of 
electric current. 
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In calling attention to our school 
lighting needs, the American Stand- 
ards Association has presented a 
teal challenge. But while it seems 
probable that somewhat higher 
levels of schoolroom illumination 
should be adopted, many school ad- 
ministrators feel that there are many 
variable factors which were not con- 
sidered in the establishment of the 
1938 standards. The illuminating en- 
gineers and experts may have over- 
looked such important factors as the 
morale of the schools; the reaction 
of the teacher; the long-time effect 
of high-pressure activity (which is 
supposedly possible under high 
illumination) on the nervous system 
of the child; and the cost of more 
lighting in comparison with other 
essential services in the school. 

There is need for carefully con- 
trolled studies and investigations to 
serve as the basis for acceptance or 
rejection of the proposed standards. 
In these studies careful consideration 
should be given to such factors as 
glare, room control, cost of current, 
and particularly the effects of de- 
mand rates and of individual meter- 
ing with fixed minimum charges for 
each building. 


N. E. Viles is Director of School Building Service, 

Missouri State Department of Education. Reported 

from the School Executive, LIX (December, 1939), 
17-19. 
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LOOKING TO SEE 





WINIFRED HATHAWAY 
In the School 


One look is better than a thou- 
sand words.” So says an ancient 
adage. But the purpose of looking 
is to see. The accuracy of visual sen- 
sations depends first on the impres- 
sion actually received and second on 
its interpretation. It is selfevident 
that if the impressions received are 
indistinct or faulty, the brain can 
interpret them only in these terms. 
Is it strange, then, that 8’s are so 
often confused with 3’s, that m’s 
and n’s have a way of looking alike, 
and that a’s and o’s indistinctly seen, 
convey incorrect or hopelessly con- 
fused meanings? 

The visual difficulties of school 
children may have their origin in 
the eyes themselves, in impairment 
of the avenue of approach to the 
brain, in bad lighting, or in the 
format of the materials of instruc- 
tion. Naturally, the best solution to 
the first problem of finding if eye 
difficulties exist would be a thorough 
medical examination of each child 
before he enters school. But to the 
teacher in service with pupils who 
have not had such an examination 
and for whom there is no immediate 
possibility of obtaining it, practical 
helps must be suggested. 

Any teacher can learn to use the 
Snellen chart efficiently. The chart 
should be clean; it should be hung 
with the 20-foot line of letters on 
a level with the child’s eyes and at 
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an accurately measured distance of 
20 feet. It should have approximate 
ly 10 foot-candles of illumination 
well distributed over its surface, 4 
higher intensity compensates fo 
some eye difficulties and makes th 


finding of errors more difficult. Nof 


light source, either natural or arti. 
ficial, should be in the child’s line 
of vision. 

The child should be tested with 
each eye separately, with both to 
gether, and with and _ without 
glasses, if he wears them. His re 
actions should be noted during the 
test. Is he straining to see? Is he 
screwing up his face? Is he turning 
his head to one side? 

The Snellen test should be sup 
plemented by observation during 
school hours and on the playground. 
The following behaviors are sus 
picious: (1) attempts to brush away 
blur, or rubs eyes frequently; (2) 
stumbles or trips frequently; (3) 


blinks more than usual when doing f 


close work; (4) holds book clos 
to eyes; (5) shuts one eye or covers 
it when looking at near or small 
objects; (6) has reading difficulties; 
(7) uninterested in distant objects 


or activities which interest othe f 


children; (8) holds body tense ot 
screws up face when looking at dis 
tant objects; (9) thrusts head for 
ward in an effort to see distinc 
objects; (10) is unable to catch 
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ball; (11) selects small playthings 
and keeps face close to them; (12) 
frowns at a selfselected task such as 
fitting parts of a toy together; (13) 
cries often, irritable, or has frequent 
fits of temper. 

Note also red-rimmed, encrusted, 
or swollen eyelids, sties, and watery 
ges, and whether the child com- 
plains of headaches, dizziness, nau- 
sea, or blurred vision. 

If eye difficulties are suspected the 
teacher should report the findings 
to the school nurse or physician, and 
consult with the parents. 

In the intricate process of seeing, 
light is as essential as are the eyes. 
In both natural and artificial illum- 
ination, attention must be given to 
quantity and quality of light, its 
direction, distribution, and absence 
from glare. The amount of light 
needed is an individual concern. In 
the majority of those having eye 
difficulties, higher levels of illumin- 
ation are required; if the eyes are 
unable to carry their normal share 
of the seeing load, the light must 
do extra work. In a few types of eye 
difficulties the sufferer may be un- 


| able to tolerate even fairly low 


illumination; special attention must 
be given to the placement of such 
children in the classroom. 

Natural light can be controlled by 
medium colored shades in soft 
fnish, with rollers placed near the 
center so that one shade can be 
pulled up and the other down. A 
metal bar placed between the rollers 
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will prevent streaks of light, and the 
shades should be wide enough to 
prevent streaks from entering at the 
sides. If the children are taught the 
proper adjustment of shades and en- 
couraged to assume responsibility 
for it, they will understand better 
why it is necessary. 

The color of walls, ceiling, and 
furniture greatly affects illumination. 
Light tones above eye levels raise in- 
tensity; a darker tone may be used to 
advantage below the eye level. 
Naturally, everything in the room 
should be in dull finish to avoid 
glare from reflection. 

Blackboards absorb much light 
and are usually found on the dark 
side of the room which can ill afford 
this loss. Grey-green and buff 
colored boards are coming into use. 
Blackboards may be equipped with 
light colored shades to draw over 
them when they are not in use. 

If with all the teacher can do 
there is not sufficient illumination 
on dark days for eye comfort, is it 
not possible to resort to oral in- 
struction and activity programs? 

Since the teacher must make the 
best use of what she has, she can at 
least see that all the children get as 
much advantage as possible from 
what exists, and that the children 
most in need of good light are 
placed where they will receive it. In 
the placement of seats, desks, and 
tables, there are three principles to 
be considered: no child should face 
the light, sit in his own shadow, or 
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suffer from glare. Since the teacher 
of today seldom conducts lessons 
from her desk there is no good rea- 
son why it should occupy the best 
lighted space in the room. The 
thoughtful teacher will also avoid 
standing with her back to the win- 
dows, thus forcing the children to 
face the light. 

Good eye focus is essential if 
there is to be no strain. Modern 
desks lift at an angle and permit the 
child to push the desk top back and 
forth and place his material at the 
distance suiting his individual needs. 
Even these, however, need frequent 
adjustment for height, since chil- 
dren grow rapidly. The teacher who 
lacks new equipment need not des- 
pair of obtaining good eye focus. 
The children can make their own 
desk easels as a project. Even young 
children can do this. 

A third consideration is the task 


National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 
Reported from The School, 


| Winifred Hathaway is Associate Director of the 
(December, 1939), 286-90. 
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(COLLEGE attendance maintained its upward trend during 
the past year, according to Raymond Walters in his annual 
analysis of registration statistics for School and Society. In 
approved institutions, there is a total of 873,697 full-time 
students and a grand total, including part-time and summer- 
session enrollees, of 1,323,874. These figures represent an 
increase of 2.7 percent in full-time students and of 1.2 pet- 
cent in grand totals over the preceding year. The largest full- 
time gains reported are 7.8 percent in 71 teachers colleges 
and 6.3 percent in 48 technological institutions. 
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to be undertaken by the eyes. Th 
young child is normally far-sighted 
and small print requires him to hol{ 
the book very close, usually with 
untoward results. Where there js , 
choice in the selection of material 
the teacher will naturally select book 
in clear, well-spaced type in a siz 
graded according to the needs of 
growing eyes. In writing on th 
board use manuscript or other legibk 
lettering, give attention to adequik 
spacing, and use large chalk that wil 
make heavy lines. 

The real secret of success in sight 
saving is, perhaps, to make it » 
attractive that the children imbik 
its principles painlessly. Activity 
programs are very useful here. Fo 
example, a project teaching the chil 
dren something of the interesting 
history of glasses will end any ten 
dency of some members of the group 
to jeer at children who wear glasses 
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INSTRUCTORS, ARE YOU SLIPPING? 





MESHON AVAKIAN 


In the Junior College Journal 


oNSTRUCT ORS, are you slip- 
ping? Can’t you notice a lack of 
k and enthusiasm formerly in- 
quicated in students? Our parents 
tell us how valuable they consider 
their schooling, how valuable and 
rare a college education. Is there 
something wrong with you, or is 
there something wrong with us? 

The writer and his friends, who 
have wondered at the apathy of 
most students, including themselves, 
have the impression that the cause 
lies primarily with you instructors. 
No longer can the instructor stand 
back, emit his lengthy phrases, and 
expect the students to lean forward 
and grasp each precious word. Edu- 
cation, generally speaking, has not 
the priceless value it once had; the 
high esteem in which instructors 
wete once held has fallen off dis- 
gracefully. 

Of course, it isn’t all your fault. 
We students have slipped too. We 
are very lazy ; we are easily tempted; 
we have developed many useless pur- 
suits. Most of us would rather do 
almost anything else than study. We 
have many shortcomings. But when 
you were students, the radio, the 
motion pictures, even dancing and 
driving had not the high appeal they 
have today. We students have every- 
thing to turn to, any number of 
diversions, to influence us away from 
studying. You have tremendous 


competition. Effectively to transfer 
your knowledge to the students, you 
must be a great salesman. 

What a task. Because it is a great 
one, only a few exceptional instruc- 
tors really succeed. And we feel that 
you instructors today have the ca- 
pacity to be exceptional if you 
would; you have the capacity to in- 
fluence us—if you would. 

We believe the fundamental prin- 
ciples in teaching are respect and 
confidence. If the instructor is un- 
able to gain his students’ respect, if 
he himself does not have confidence 
in his students, the class is better 
not started. 

The first few minutes are vitally 
important, like a salesman in his 
approach. Welcome your new stu- 
dents warmly, not as beef to be 
slaughtered, but as live beings eager 
to learn. Whatever your past experi- 
ences, please don’t greet a new class 
with a stony “just another bunch” 
attitude. Perhaps they are; perhaps 
you've taught for over 14 years and 
know it’s no use; but don’t do it; 
you're sunk from the start. 

One of the best ways to gain a 
favorable first impression is to be 
informal. Talk easily in simple lan- 
guage; do not start dictating. Cast 
off that veneer, that thin, oppres- 
sing, dignified wall between you and 
the student. Be human. 

One of the great hazards of your 
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profession is the tendency toward 
monotony. You must give the same 
material time and time again. Natur- 
ally, it becomes boring. Many of 
you have standardized lectures, thus 
increasing chances of dryness. You 
must, if humanly possible, give your 
addresses life; you must make them 
interesting, appealing. You are sell- 
ing the greatest thing in the world. 
Flavor it with attractiveness. 

Know the value of your lecture 
and stress that value. Informality, 
again, will make your lectures more 
interesting. Occasional stops for 
questions and discussion will en- 
hance their value. Try to get our 
side of things. Ask us what we 
think. We are reminded that when 
President Hutchins of Chicago 
taught classes, he entered the class- 
room, asked for questions, and if 
there were none dismissed the stu- 
dents. After a few times the pupils 
realized that if they were to learn 
anything, they had better ask ques- 
tions. They did, and the class had 
some rousing discussions. Have 
some rousing discussions. Encour- 
age us students to express ourselves ; 
make us talk; make us think. 

Make the problems of your sub- 
ject very personal to us; make us 
feel the need for their solution. If 
you do, each class will offer some- 
thing new. More important, the class 
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College, Reported from the Junior College Journal, 


[ Meshon Avakian is a student in Los Angeles City ] 
X (October, 1939), 77-79. 





will not consider itself as just the 
Ordinary run, but as something 
different and important. 

Try to remember that you are 
dealing with individuals, not groups, 
We students wish to feel as indi. 
viduals, and if we do think a 
groups it is because we are con 
tinually treated as groups. 

You give an assignment; some 
students don’t do it. Those are the 
students you want to know about, 
Don’t “call down” and embartass 
them before the class. This critical 
attitude aimed at one person makes 
him resentful—you appear to him 
as an enemy, not a friend. The bet- 
ter method is a private conference 
with the individual. The answer 
given by most instructors is that if 
the student isn’t interested enough 
to seek a conference, he should suffer 
the results. We believe, however, 
this is a fault of the group habit 
The student doesn’t confer with the 
instructor because his friends influ- 
ence him otherwise. 

If you can make the poor student 
believe you are actually interested in 
him—that you are not scolding him 
—he will not only respect you for it 
he will work for you. We reali 
you haven’t time for every student, 
that is why we recommend that you 
converse with the less worthy pupils 
They need it more. 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS + 


PERSONALITIES: Clinton E. Carpen- 
ter, director of teacher training at 
the Fitchburg, Mass., State Teachers 
College, has been named president 
of the Worcester State Teachers Col- 
lege. . . . Marion R. McDaniel, 
sincipal of the Oak Park and River 
Forest Township High School, Oak 
Park, Ill., died recently. . . . Hous- 
ton Cole, superintendent a the 
Tuscaloosa County, Alabama, 
shools, has been named to the 
faculty of the University of Ala- 
bama... . Godfrey Messer, former 
superintendent of schools at Parkers- 
burg, Iowa, has been named princi- 
pal of the state school for juveniles 
at Toledo, Iowa. .. . A. D. Thomas, 
superintendent of the Hazleton, 
Penna., schools and former president 
of the Pennsylvania Education Asso- 
dation, died recently. Thomas L. 
Hinkle is the new superintendent at 
Hazleton. . . . James A. Naismith, 
professor emeritus of physical edu- 
cation at the University of Kansas 
and originator of the game of bas- 
ketball, died recently at the age of 
78 years. . . . Beverly A. Martin 
of Hartford, Conn., has been ap- 
Pointed assistant state supervisor of 
nursery schools for the Missouri 
State Department of Education. . . . 
John W. Brister, president of the 
Memphis, Tenn., State Teachers Col- 
lege, died recently... . N. E. Steele, 
executive secretary of the South Da- 
kota Education Association, has 


Dakota Northern State Teachers 
College and S. B. Nissen, editor of 
the Journal of the South Dakota 
Education Association, has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary. 
Nina E. Solum of the University of 
Idaho has been appointed dean of 
women at Eastern State Normal 
School, Madison, S. D....A. E. 
Katra of the University of Illinois 
High School has been appointed 
executive secretary of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
. Helen E. Stenson of the West- 
ern State Teachers College, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., has joined the faculty of 
the Southern Illinois State Normal 
University, Carbondale. . . . Leta 
S. Hollingworth of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, died re- 
cently at the age of 53.... William 
W. Comfort is retiring as president 
of Haverford College. . . . Henry 
W. Holmes is relinquishing his post 
as dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education to become 
chairman of the new Harvard Uni- 
versity Committee on Educational 
Relations. The new dean, beginning 
with the next academic year, will be 
Francis T. Spaulding of the Harvard 
faculty. . . . Margaret F. Allen of 
the University of Florida has been 
appointed assistant professor of 
child development at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind... . 
G. Warren Spaulding has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Has- 


been named president of South kell Institute, Lawrence, Kans. . . . 
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Nora Bell Heflin of the Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been named super- 
visor of directed teaching at the 
Santa Barbara, Calif., State College. 


TOLEDO, Ohio, has a new board of 
education which faces the task of 
financing the reopening of the public 
schools which have been closed since 
Thanksgiving when 44,000 pupils 
trooped out of their classrooms for 
an extended holiday. 


THE following statement from Sen- 
ator Elbert D. Thomas, chairman of 
the Senate Education and Labor 
Committee, and advocate of federal 
aid to education, is quoted from the 
Bulletin of the American Library 
Association: ‘The Harrison-Thomas 
Bill (S. 1305) is near the top of 
the Senate calendar. Action upon it 
at the January session of Congress 
is essential as 1940 will mark the 
end of a Congress. Thereafter a new 
calendar will be started. This means 
of course that if we fail to pass the 
bill in 1940 we shall have to start 
again from scratch, and lose much 
that we have gained, including our 
constructive hearings and the favor- 
able report of the bill by the Senate 
Committee on Education and La- 


bor.” 


A NEW quarterly journal has been 
established by the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries un- 
der the editorship of A. F. Kuhl- 
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man, director of the Joint Universi. 
ty Libraries, Nashville, Tenn. The 
title of the new journal is College 
and Research Libraries. The sub. 
scription rate is $3 a year and sub. 
scriptions will be handled by the 
American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 


AN injunction has been issued, ac. 
cording to press reports, by Judge 
W. Calvin Chestnut of the United 
States District Court at Baltimore 
restraining the Arundel County, 
Maryland, school board from py. 
ing lower salaries to Negro teachers 
than to white teachers for doing the 
same work unless the ability and 
qualifications of the teachers differ, 
The court ruled that the evidence 
showed “unlawful discrimination’ 
in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 
This is said to be the first suit of 
its kind to reach the federal courts. 
A similar appeal has been made to 
the Federal District Court by the 
Negro school teachers of Norfolk, 
Va., according to newspaper dis 
patches. Knoxville, Tenn., is said, ia 
press reports, to be the first city in 
the South to pay Negro school teach- 
ers the same salary as white instruc 
tors for the same work. This is 
stated to be a new ruling, effective 
December 1, 1939. 


THE United States Film Service, 
Washington, D.C., has for distribv- 
tion The River, written and directed 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


ly Pare Lorentz for the Resettlement 
Administration and the Farm Se- 
arity Administration (succeeding 
gency); Good Neighbors, pro- 
duced by the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission; and Housing in Our Time, 
1U. S. Housing Authority produc- 
tion. All three films are available in 
16 and 35-mm. sound editions. 
The first two films may be obtained 
ly writing the U. S. Film Service, 
giving three optional booking dates. 
Housing in Our Time is available 
fom local housing authorities. If 
there is no housing authority in your 
community, it may be secured from 
the Film Service. No rental is 
charged for government films. How- 
ever, the exhibitor is asked to pay 
the transportation charges to and 
from the point of exhibition. The 
Film Service has available on request 
certain publications of interest to 
visual education groups. Included 
in the available free publications are 
a directory of government films, a 
government film chart, motion pic- 
ture bibliography, descriptive folder 
on The River and Good Neighbors, 
study guide on The River, and nu- 
merous reprints of speeches and 
aticles on the subject of documen- 
tay films and their value in edu- 
cation, 


THE final major report in the Re- 
gents’ Inquiry into the Character 
and Cost of Public Education in 
New York state, entitled The Chang- 
ing Elementary School, has just been 


issued. The study, made under the 
direction of Professor Leo J. Brueck- 
ner of the University of Minnesota, 
gives a picture of elementary educa- 
tion in the state and concludes with 
a number of recommendations. An 
intensive sampling was made of 60 
school systems representing the vari- 
ous sections of the state. The 
schools are criticised for putting un- 
due stress on the teaching of specific 
facts and skills to the neglect of de- 
veloping social understanding, rich 
interests, effective study habits, and 
worthy use of leisure time. A call is 
made to improve the breadth and 
efficiency of reading instruction. 
State aid is recommended for chil- 
dren attending kindergartens. The 
repeating of grades is condemned 
and remedial instruction is advo- 
cated in its place. The substitution 
of tests dealing more clearly with 
broad educational objectives for the 
system of state examinations is ad- 
vocated. The findings disclosed that 
in many classrooms can be found up- 
stable, maladjusted, inhibited, or 
immature teachers, some of whom 
are a menace to the health of the 
children in their charge. The study 
recommends the removal of such 
teachers from the schools. It was 
found that the cost per pupil in the 
elementary schools varies from 
$36.99 to $167.51 with no general 
correlation between costs and edu- 
cational achievement. Character 
training is not sufficiently stressed, 
according to the report. Teachers 
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are urged to participate in the civic, 
political, and social affairs of the 
community. Many were found to be 
secluded from the environment in 
which they were teaching. 


WITTENBERG College, Springfield, 
Ohio, has been suspended by the 
American Association of Universi- 
ties for two years because of the 
“low salaries and heavy teaching 
loads of the faculty” and other less 
important reasons. 


THE New York City Board of Edu- 
cation’s committee on sex education, 
which was appointed last June to 
study the question of whether sex 
education courses should be given in 
the public schools, has been dis- 
banded quietly, according to news- 
paper reports. 


THE Citizens’ Planning Committee 
for Public Education of New Or- 
leans has recommended that a 12- 
year school system be established in 
place of the present 11-year one so 
that the children of the city will re- 
ceive the same educational chance as 
those in most American communi- 
ties. 


A SIGNIFICANT practical step in put- 
ting sound motion pictures at the 
service of schools has just been 
taken. The Commission on Human 
Relations of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association has announced the 
availability for rental of the Human 
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Relations Series of Films. Mac 
from excerpts from famous photo. 
plays, such as The Life of Emile 
Zola, Louis Pasteur, The Good Earth, 
Captains Courageous, Alice Adam, 
Dodsworth, La Maternelle, and Roaf 
to Life, these films present dn. 
matic studies of personalities in 
action. Discussion of the personal 
ties thus presented, by students and 
a capable leader, develops in the 
adolescent group an understanding 
of problems of human relations with 
which most of us at one time or an- 
other have to cope. Through the 
courtesy of producers and distribu. 
tors the experiment is to be widened 
and the films rented for use in 
strictly educational programs. It is 
understood that the films will not be 
used in situations where admissions 
are charged. In order to be certain 
on these points, the Commission 
has prepared an application blank in 
legal form to be signed by the po- 
tential user of the films. Application 
forms and catalogs describing more 
than 60 of the films are available 
from the Progressive Education 
Association, Commission on Human 
Relations, Room 3867, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 


THE International Student Service, 
with headquarters in Geneva, Swit 
zerland, has found it  necessafy 


because of war conditions to dis} 


continue its publication, the Inter 
national Student Service Bulletin. 
The services of the organization att 
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being continued, though curtailed, 
and include the publication of a 
news letter at periodic intervals. 


§GNIFICANT in revealing trends of 
public opinion on motoring and 
trafic safety, and including two 
questions of especial interest to edu- 
cators, was a poll on automatic vot- 
ing machines conducted by the 
American Automobile Association 
at the recent National Automobile 
Show in New York. This poll, 
which developed intense public in- 
terest and the votes of nearly 11,000 
show visitors, indicated decided 
opinions on the part of both motor- 
ists and pedestrians in favor of 
measures which are being taken to 
improve motoring conditions. Of 
significance to educators was the ex- 
tremely high vote on the question, 
Do you favor traffic safety educa- 
tion, including at-the-wheel train- 
ing, in high schools? Affirmative 
vote was 8,017 against 643 nega- 
tive. Many persons wrote on paper 
ballots which were also issued by 
the AAA at the Automobile Show 
display, stating that they felt that 
traffic safety education in schools 
was of vital importance. The Asso- 
ciation considers the vote as reveal- 
ing enthusiastic public interest in 
the need for expanding traffic safety 
pfogtams now being conducted in 
some high schools. 


A STATE-WIDE survey of speech, 
heating, and reading disabilities and 


a series of 28 traveling speech clin- 
ics, made possible by the cooperation 
of the Division of Speech, Univer- 
sity of Washington, and the Wash- 
ington State Department of Educa- 
tion, would indicate that there are 
at least 30,000 of the state’s 340,- 
000 students who are handicapped by 
severe cases of speech, hearing, and 
reading disabilities. 


THE current school budget in Los 
Angeles, California, has provision 
for restoring salaries to 15,000 
school employees to meet the level 
before depression cuts. 


THE Georgia Association of School 
Administrators called for an extra 
session of the state general assembly 
to consider the problem of finances 
after Hughes Spalding, Atlanta 
attorney and former chairman of 
the Board of Regents, called them 
“suckers” for “taking it on the 
chin” as long as they were without 
adequate financial support, accord- 
ing to news dispatches. 


ALTHOUGH the war in Europe has 
slowed the mails to some countries, 
student correspondence with most 
countries is continuing as usual ac- 
cording to the International Friend- 
ship League, Inc., 41 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass. Correspondence 
between students in the United 
States and those in the various other 
American republics is being stressed 
at this time. In addition to letters, 
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February 24-29, American Asso. 
ciation of School Administrators, §¢ 
Louis, Mo. 


students are exchanging magazines, 
newspapers, coins, and souvenirs of 
various kinds. An inquiry will bring 


a prompt response concerning the 
activities of the league. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

January 11-12, 1940, Association 
of American Colleges, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

January 12-13, Middle Atlantic 
States Regional Conference, Pro- 
gressive Education Association, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md. 

January 18-20, Second Session, 
White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy, Washington, 
D. C. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

February 4-10, International 
Council of Religious Education, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

February 19-24, Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, Chicago, Ill. 

February 20-23, National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

February 21-24, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

February 21-24, American Coun- 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations, St. Louis, Missouri. 

February 22-23, National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics, St. 
Louis, Mo. ; 

February 22-24, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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February 24-29, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NE 
A., St. Louis, Mo. 

February 24-29, Department of 
Secondary School Principals, NE 
A., St. Louis, Mo. 

February 25, National Associa 
tion of Colleges and Departments 
of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 

February 25-27, National League 
of Teachers’ Associations, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

February 26-27, National Cound 
of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 

February 26-28, Thirteenth Bien- 
nial Convocation, Kappa Delta Pi, 
East St. Louis, Ill. 

February 29-March 2, American 
Association of Junior Colleges, Co 
lumbia, Mo. 

March 14-16, 16th Annual Con- 
vention, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, New York City. 

March 27-29, National Catholic 
Educational Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

April 1-3, Conference on Com 
sumer Education, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. 

April 24-27, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Chicago, Ill. 

April 29-May 3, Association fot 
Childhood Education, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

May 3-4, American Council of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 
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GENERAL 


John S. Brubacher. Modern Philosophies 
of Education. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc. 370 pp. $2.00. 

R. T. Purnell and R. A. Davis, Directing 
Learning by Teacher-Made Tests. Boulder: 
Bureau of Publications, Extension Division, 
University of Colorado, 92 pp. 

Materials for Consumer Education. A se- 
lected bibliography. Washington: Consum- 
es’ Counsel Division, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. Mimeo. 21 pp. 

Films on War and American Neutrality. 
Bibliography of 16-mm, sound films, Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education. 
45pp. 25c. 

John Oliver La Gorce. The Book of 
Fishes. Describes and pictures the better 
known species of food and game fishes 
of the coastal and inland waters of the 
United States. Available only directly from 
the publishers. Washington: National 
Geographical Society. 367 pp. $3.50. 
Edward W. Dolch. A Manual for Remedial 
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Reading. A manual for all grade levels from 
primary through secondary. Champaign: 
The Garrard Press. 166 pp. $2.00. 

Albert R. Murray. What the Constitution 
Says. A rearrangement of the Constitution 
and its amendments according to topic. 
Paper bound. Washington: The Author, 
1440 Chapin St. NW. 40 pp. 

Daniel L. Marsh. The American Canon. 
Comments on seven American documents 
including the Mayflower Compact and the 
Constitution. New York: Abingdon Press. 
126 pp. $1.00. 

Jesse H. Newlon. Education for Democ- 
racy in Our Time, A philosophic treatise 
calling for the redirection of education 
toward becoming a constructive force in de- 
termining the new society. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 242 pp. 
$2.50. 

Russell Lord. The Agrarian Revival. An 
account of adult education in agricultural 
extension work. New York: American 
Association for Adult Education. 236 pp. 
$1.50. 





one month. 





BACK Copies WANTED 
Issues of the EDUCATION DiGEsT for October, 1936, are urgently 
needed. Twenty cents will be paid for each copy received in good 
condition or subscribers may have their subscription extended for 











Special Subscription Rates 


Special subscription rates are available on bulk orders of 
five or more magazines sent to one address. Many groups 
of teachers and students preparing to teach have found 
the special rate advantageous. 


Write to the Business Manager, EDUCATION DicEsT, Box 
100, Ann Arbor, Michigan, for full details. 























































Variations baa: eid 


% In Fremont School, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, no youngster has to undergo 
that old and shaming experience of hear- 
ing the teacher say, “Johnny, look at 
your hands! Leave the room right now 
and wash them!” Robert C. Jackson, 
principal, announces that a “beauty 
parlor” in the school, run by the pupils, 
has been started. Each day between 
10:15 and 11 A.M., some of the older 
girls slip into aprons and others of the 
school’s 300 youngsters, either of their 
own volition or with a little urging, sit 
down before them for a “hair-do,” a 
manicure, or what not. The boys and 
girls want to keep neat now and for the 
older girls it is developing habits of 
industry, pride in work, and careful- 
ness. They are being trained in a prac- 
tical art, they are encouraged to do good 
work, they must take care of the equip- 
ment and materials, and they must keep 
accurate records of all the work they do. 
This was tried briefly during the clos- 
ing weeks of school last year. It worked 
and now is a regular part of school 
work. (In the National Elementary 
Principal.) 


% The Greenwich, Connecticut, sales- 
manship and retail-selling classes have 
recently opened a retail store called the 
Student Shop. At the present time it is 
being operated as a grocery store, open 
from 8 A.M. to 3 P.M. The personnel is 
picked from the salesmanship, retail- 
selling, bookkeeping, and office-practice 
classes of the commercial department. 
All told, 24 students serve on the store 
staff during various periods of the day. 
The staff consists of a manager, assistant 
manager, sales-promotion manager, sales 
clerks, bookkeeping staff, and office 
girls, who are employed during their 





study periods so as not to interfere with 


the rest of their school work. The stoge! 


has a colonial-type front which is clever 
ly built into the wall. The designing 
and part of its construction was done by 
students in the manual-arts department, 
The floor and counters are inlaid with 
linoleum. The shelving and counters 
all adjustable, are finished off in a wal. 
nut stain. The windows have venetian 
blinds. A six-drawer cash register, elec. 
trically operated refrigerator, scales, 
coffee mill, adding machine, and sales. 
slip machines are included in the equip. 
ment, and have been contributed or 
loaned by either local or national con. 
cerns. The merchandise is sold to the 
1700 students, teachers, and any near-by 
customers who drop in. It is furnished 
by any local grocer who wishes to put 
his goods into the shop. All merchan- 
dise is accepted at retail, and the full 
retail price goes to the contributor, At 
present 12 dealers, including two chains 
and one neighborhood grocer, have theit 
merchandise on display. The store main- 
tains a delivery service on any order ovet 
two dollars and also runs a telephone 
service, which functions continually. The 
shop is averaging about $100 a week and 
is showing a continual increase. It will 
run to the middle of June, and reopen 
in September as a boys’ and girls’ cloth 
ing shop. During December a gift shop 
will be sponsored. Under each type of 
store all merchandise will be furnished 
by local concerns. This is the second co 
operative adventure the salesmanship and 
retail-selling classes of Greenwich High 
School have had. During the first week 
of May they completed the third annul 
merchandising fair, at which there wi 
an attendance of 6200 people. (In th 
New York Times.) 



















